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My Lox p, N | 
Tie, the author has written a large Dedica. ® 
w 


tion, yet that being addreſſed to. a Princey 

om I am never likely to have the honour of being 

known to; a perſon, beſides, as far as I can obſerve, 
not at all regarded, or thought on by any of our pre- 
ſent writers; and being wholly free from that ſlaves 
ry, which bookſellers uſually lie under, to the ca» 
prices of authors: I think it a wiſe piece of preſump- 
tion to inſcribe theſe papers to your Lordſhip, and 
to implore your Lordſhip's protection of them. God, 
and your Lordſhip, know their faults, and their 
merits ;, for as to my own particular, I am altogether 
a ſtranger to the matter; and, though every body elle 
ſhould be equally ignorant, I do not fear the ſale of 
the book, at all the worſe upon that ſcore. Your 
Lordſhip's name on the front in capital letters, will 

at any tune get off one cdition.: Neither would 10% 
lire any other help, to grow an. alderman, than g 
pair, for the ſole privilege of dedicating; to your 
Lordſhip N | a 
I Gould now, in right of a Dedicator, give your 
Lordſhip a liſt of your own virtues, and at the ſame 
3s oo time, 
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time, be very unwilling to offend your modeſty ; but 

chiefly, I ſhould celebrate your liberality towards 
men of great paris and ſmall fortunes, and give you 
broad hints, that I mean myſelf. And I was juſt 
going on in the ufual method, to peruſe a hundred 
or two of Dedications, and tranſcribe an abſtract, to 
be applied to your Lordſhip; but I was diverted by 
a certain accident. For, upon-the covers of theſe pa- 
pers, 1 caſually obſerved written in large letters, the 
two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO;which 
for aught I knew, might contain ſome important 
meaning. But, it unluckily fell out, that none of the 
authors I employ underſtood Latin; (though I have 
them often in pay, to tranſlate out of that language) I 
was therefore compell'd to have recourſe to the cu- 
rate of our pariſh, who engliſhed it thus, Let it be 
given to the worthieſt:“ And his comment was, that 
the author meant his work ſhould be dedicated to the 
ſublimeſt genius of the age, for wit, learning, judg- 
ment, eloquence, and wildom. I call'd at a poet's 
chamber ks works for my ſhop) in an alley hard 
by, ſhewed him the tranſlation, and deſired his opi- 
nion, who it was that the author could mean: he 
told me, after ſome conſideration, that vanity was 3 
thing he abhorred ; but by the deſcription, he thought 
himſelf to be the perſon aimed at; and, at the ſame 
time, he very kindly offered his aſſiſtance gratis, to- 
wards penning a dedication to himſelf, I deſired 
him, however, to give a ſecond gueſs; why then, 
Yaid he, it muſt be I, or my Lord Somers, From 
thence I went to ſeveral other wits of wy acquain- 
tance, with no ſmall hazard and wearineſs to my per- 
ſon, from a prodigious number of dark, windin 

Nairs; but found them all in the ſame ſtory, bot 

of your Lordſhip and themſelves. Now your 
Lordſhip is to underfittind,, that this proceeding was 
not of my own jitivewiohg Thr, I have ſomewhere 
heard, jt is a Aim, thathboſe, to whom wy 
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DEDICATION. 7 
body allows the ſecond place, have an undoubted title 
to the firſt. . 

This infallibly convinced me, that your Lordſhip 
was the perſon intended by the author. But, being 
very unacquaiated in the ſtile and form of Dedica- 
tions, I employed thoſe wits aforeſaid, to furniſh me 
with hints and materials, towards a panegyrick upon 
your Lordſhip's virtucs. 

In two days, they brought me ten ſheets of paper, 
filled up on every ſide, They ſwore to me that they 
had ranſacked whatever could be found in the cha- 
raters of Socrates, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, Cato, 
Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, which I can» 
not now recolle&. However, I have reaſon to - 
lieve, they impoſed upon my ignorance, becauſe, 
when I came to read over their collections, there was 
not a ſyllable there, but what I and every body elle 
knew as well as themſelves; Therefore, I grievouſly 
ſuſpe& a cheat; and, that theſe authors of mine, ſtole 
and tranſcribed every word, from the univerſal report, 
of mankind. So that I look upon myſelf, as fif.y 
ſhillings out of packet, to no manner of purpoſe. 

If, by altering the title, I could make the ſame 
materials ſerve B another dedication (as my better 
have done) it would help to make up my loſs : but 
I have made ſeveral perſons dip here and there d 
thoſe papers, and before they read three lines, they 
have all aſſured me, plainly, that they cannot poſſi- 
bly be applied to any perſon beſides your Lordſhip, 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of your Lord. 
ſhip's bravery, at the head of an army; of your un- 
daunted courage, in mounting a breach, or ſcaling a 
wall; or, to have had your pedigree traced in a lis. 
neal deſcent from the houſe of Audris; or, of your 
wonderful talent at dreſs and dancing: or, your pro- 
found knowledge in Algebra, Metaphyſics, and the 
Orients] tongues. But to ply the world with an old 
beaten ſtory of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, 
and wiſdom, and juflice, and politeneſs, and can» 
. A * 4 dor, 
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dor, and evenneſs of temper in all ſcenes of life ; of, 
that great diſcernment in diſcovering, and readineſs. 
in favouring deſerving men; with forty other topics: 

F confeſs, I have — Fi conſcience, nor countenance 

to do it, Becauſe, there is no viitue, either of a 

public or private life, which ſome circumſtances of 

your own, have not often. produced upon the ſtage 

of the world ; and thoſe few, which for want of oc- 

caſions to exert them, might otherwiſe have paſſed 

unſeen or unobſerved by your Friends, your enemies 

have at length brought to light. 8 

»Tis true, I ſhould be very loth, the bright exam- 
ple of your Lordſhip's virtues ſhould be loſt to after» 
ages, both for their ſake and your own; but chiefly, 
becauſe they will be ſo very neceſſary to adorn the 
hiſtory of a late reign ; and that is another reaſon, 
why I would forbear to make a recital of them here, 
becauſe I have been told by wiſe men, that as dedi- 
cations have run for ſome years paſt, a good hiſtorian 
will not be apt to have recourſe thither, in ſearch of 
characters. 

There is one point, whercin I think we dedicators 
would do well to change our meaſures; I mean, in- 
ſtred of running on ſo far, upon the praiſe of our pa- 
tron's liberalty, to ſpend a word or two, in admiring. 
their patience. I can put no greater compliment on 
your Lordſhip's, than by giving you fo ample an oc- 
cafion to exerciſe it at preſent. Though, perhaps, 
1 ſhall not be apt to reckon much merit to your Lord» 
ſhip upon that ſcore, who having been formerly uſed 
to tedious harangues, and ſometimes to as little pur- 
poſe, will be the readier to pardon this; eſpecially, 
when it is offered by one, who is with all reſpect and 
Veneration, | 


My Loxp, 
Your Lorſhip's moſt obedient, 
and mol faithful Servant, 
The Boekſeller. 
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His Royal Highneſs — _ ; 


PRINCE POSTERITY. 


SIR, 


1 HERE preſent Your Highnefs with the fruits o 
a very few leiſure hours, ſtolen from the ſhort in- 
tervals of a world of buſineſs, and of an employment 
quite alien from ſuch amuſements as this: The poor 
production of that refuſe of time which has lain heavy 
upon my hands, during a long prorogation of parlias 
ment, great dearth of foreign news, and a tedious 
fit of rainy weather: for which, and other reaſons, it 
cannot chuſe extremely to deſerve ſuch a patronageag” 
that of your Highneſs, whoſe numberleſs virtues q l 
few years, make the world look upon you as i fu- 
ture example to all princes : For although Your High» 
| A 5 | neſs 


The citation out of Irenæus in the title-page, 
which ſeems to be all Gibberiſh, is a form of initia- 
tion uſed antiently by the Marcoſian Hereticks, W. 
Wotton. (EMS 41 2 

It is the uſual ſtile of decry'd writers to appeal W 
Poſterity, who is here ur- Sooke as-a Prince in hi. 
Nonage, and Time as his Governor; and the auth 
begins in a way very frequent with bim, by perſ6as 
— _—_ rr — ſometimes offer ſuch reaſons 
and exculcs for publiſhing their works, as ought 
chiefly to conccal and be aſhamed ot. BY 4h 
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neſs is hardly got clear of infancy, yet has the uni- 
verſal learned world already reſolved upon appealing 
to your future diftates with the loweſt and moſt re- 
ſigned ſubmiſſion; fate having decreed you ſole ar- 
biter of the produQtions of human wit, in this polite 
and moſt accompliſhed age. Methinks the number 
of appellants were enough to ſhock and ſtartle aux 
judge of a genius leſs unlimited thao yours: but in 
order to prevent ſuch glorious trials, -the perſon (it 
ſeems) to whoſe care the education of Your Highneſs 
is committed, has reſolved (as I am told) to keep 
you in almoſt an univerſal ignorance of our ſtudies, 
which it is your inherent birth-right to inſpect. 
1 It is amazing to me, that this perſon ſhould have 
aſſurance in the face of the ſun, to go about perſuad- 
ing Your Highneſs, that our age is almoſt wholly illi- 
terate, and has hardly produced one writer upon any 
| ſubjeft. I know very well, that when Your High- 
nel ſhall” come to riper years, and have gone thro? 
l the learning of antiquity, you will be too, curious to 
neglect enquiring into the authors of the very age be- 
| fore you: and to think that this Inſolent, in the ac- 
count he is preparing for your view, deſigns to re- 
duce them to a number ſo inſignificant as Iam alhamed 
to mention; it moves my zeal and my ſpleen for the 
| honour and intereſt of our vaſt flouriſhing body, as 
well as of myſelf, for whom I know by long experi- 
encc, he hes profeſſed, and ſtill continues, a, peculiar 
malice * 
is not unlikely, that When Your Highneſs will 
one day peruſe what Iam now writing, you may be 
ready to expoſtulate with your Governor upon the 
| \ credit of what I here affirm, and command him to 
| ew you ſome of our productions. To which he 
ill anſwer, (for I am well informed of his deſigns) 
" baſking Your Highneſs, where they are ? and what 
is Ncome of them ? and pretend it a demonſtration 
that Mere never were any, becauſe they are not then 
$0. be\feung : not to be found! Who has miſlad 
4 1 Wu them ? 
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mem? Are' they ſunk in the abyſs of things? *Tis 
certain, that in their own nature they were light 
enough to ſwiu upon the ſurface for all etermw. 
Therefore the fault is in him, who tied weights fo 
heavy to their heels, as to depreſs them tothe center, 
Is their very eſſence deſtroyed ? Who has annihilated 
them? Were they drowned by Purges, or martyred 
by Pipes? Who adminiſtered them to the poſteriors 
of ? But that it may no longer be à doubt 
with Your Highneſs, who is to be the author of this 
univerſal ruin, I beſeech You to obſerve that Jarge 
and terrible Scythe which your Governor affects d 
bear continually about him. Be pleaſed to remark 
the length and — the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of 
his nails and teeth: conſider his baneful abominable 
Breath, enemy to life and matter, inſectious and cor- 
rupting : and then reflect whether it be poſſible for 
any mortal ink and paper of this generation to make 
a ſuitable reſiſtance, Oh! that Your Highneſs would 
one day reſolve to difarm this uſurping * Maitre d 
Palais of his furious engines, and bring your empire 
+ hors de Page. 

It were endleſs to recount the ſeveral methods af” 
tyranny and deſtruction, which Your Governor is 
pleaſed to practiſe upon this occaſion. His invetetste 
malice is ſuch to the writings of our age, that of fe- 
veral thouſands produced yearly from this renowned 
city, before the next revolution of the ſun, there 18 
not one to be heard of: unhappy infants, many of 
them barbarouſly deſtroyed, before they have fo much 
as learnt their Mother-tongue to beg for pity. Some 
he (tifles in their cradles, others he frights into con- 
vulſions, whereof they ſuddenly die: ſome he flays 
alive, other he tears limb from limb. Great nums 
bers are offered to Moloch, and the reſt, tainted by 
his breath, dic of a languiſhing conſumption.” 

But the concern I have moſt at is for out 

A 6 corporation 


% Compirolter, f Out of guardianſhip. | 


| 


} Corporation of Poets, from whom I am preparin 


aſaiis, and that knew nothing of what had 
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petition to Y our Highneſs, to be ſubſcribed with _ 
names of one hundred thirty-ſix of the firſt rate, but 
whoſe immortal productions are never likely to reach 
your eyes, though each of them is now an humble 
and an earneſt appellant for the laurel, and has large 
comely volumes ready to ſhew for a ſupport to his 
pretenſions. The never-dying works of theſe illuſtri- 
ous perſons, your Governor, Sir, has devoted to un- 
avoidable death; and Your Highneſs is to be made 
believe, that our age has never arrived at the honour 
to produce one ſingle poet. 

We confeſs Immortality to be a great and power- 
ful goddeſs, but in vain we offer up to her our devo- 
tions and our ſacrifices, if Your Highneſs's Gover- 
nor, who has uſurped the Prieſthood, muſt by an un- 
Paralleled ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and 


* devour them. 


To afiirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
devoid of writers in any kind, ſeems to be an aſſet- 
tion ſo bold and fo falſe, that I have been ſometime 
thinking, the contrary may almoſt be proved by un- 


controulable demonſtration. Tis true, indeed, that, 


although their numbers be vaſt, and their productions 
numerous in proportion, yet they are hurried ſo haſtil 
off the ſcene, that they eſcape our memory, and delude 
our ſight. When I firſt thought of this Addreſs, I had 
— a copious liſt of Titles to preſent Your 
ighneſs, as an undiſputed argument for what I af» 
fim. The originals were poſted freſh upon all gates 
and corners of ſtreets ; but returning in a very few 
hours to take a review, they were all torn down, and 
Freſh ones in their places: I enquired afterthem among 


Readers and Bookſellers, but I enquired in vain, 


the Memorial of them was loſt among men, their 
place was no more to be found:“ and I was laughed 
to ſcorn, for a Clown and a Pedant, without all taſte 
and refinement, little verſed in the courſe of preſent 
paſſed in 


the 
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the beſt companies of Court and Town. So that 1 
can only avow in general to Your Highneſs, that we 
do abound in learning and wit; but to fix upon pars 
ticulars, is a taſk too ſlippery for my ſlender abilities; 
If I ſhould venture in a wit dy day, to afhrm to 
Your Highneſs, that there is a large cloud near the 
Horizon in the form of a Bear, another in the Ze- 
nith with the head of an aſs, a third to the weſtward 
with claws like a Dragon; and Your Highneſs ſhould 
in a few minutes think fit to examine the truth, tis 
certain they would all be changed in figure and poſi- 
tion, new ones would ariſe, and all we could agree 
upon would be, that clouds there were, but that 1 
was groſly miltaken in the Zoography and Topo» 
graphy of them. 

But your Governor, perhaps, may ſtill inſiſt, and 
put the queſtion : what is then become of thoſe im- 
menſe bales of paper, which muſt needs have been 
employed in ſuch numbers of books? Can theſe alſo 
be wholly annihilate, and fo of a ſudden as I pretend? 
What ſhall I ſay in return of ſo invidious an objecti- 
on ? It ill befits the diſtance between Your Highneſs 
and me, to ſend you for ocular conviction to s Jakes 
or an Oven; to the windows of a bawdy houſe, of 
to a ſordid lanthorn. Books, like men their author 
have no more than one way of coming into the 
world, but there are ten thouſand to go out of ity 
and return no more. 7 

I profeſs to Your Highneſs, in the integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to ſay is literally true 
this minute I am writing: what revolutions may 
happen before it ſhall be ready ſor your peruſal, Þ 
can by no means warrant; however, I beg you to ace 
cept it as a ſpecimen of our learning, our politenelsy 
and our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon the word 
of a ſincere man, that there is now actually in being 
a certain poet, called John Dryden, whoſe Trans 
tion of Virgil was lately printed in a large folio, well 
bound, and if diligent K arch were ma - — 
RE | * 
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* I know, is yet to be ſeen. There is another, called 
Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath that he has 
cauſed many rheams of verſe to be publiſhed, where- 
of both himſelf and his bookſeller (if lawfully re- 
2 can {till produce authentic copies, and there · 
ore wonders why the world is pleaſed to make ſuch 
a ſecret of it. There is a third, known by the name 
of Tom Durfey, a poet of a vaſt comprehenſion, an 
univerſal genius, and moſt profound learning. There 
are alla one Mr. Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, moſt 
profound critics. There is a perſon ſtiled Dr, B--tl -y, 
who has written near a thouſand pages of immenſe 
{} etudition, giving a full and true account of a cer- 
; tain Squabble of wonderful importance between 
himſelf and a bookſeller : he is a writer of infinite 
wit and humour; no man rallies with a better grace, 
and in more ſprightly turns. Farther, I avow to 
Your Highneſs, that with theſe eyes I have beheld 
the perſon of William W—-tt—-n, B. D. who has 
written a good ſizeable volume againſt a Friend of 
Your Governor (from whom, alas! he muſt there- 
If fore look for little«favour) in a moſt gentlemanly 
tile, adorned with the utmoſt politeneſs and civility ; 
$ replete with diſcoveries, cqually valuable for their 
novelty and uſe; and embelliſhed with traits of wit 
fo poignant and ſo appoſite, that he is a worthy yoke- 
mate to his fore-mentioned friend. 

Why ſhodId I go upon farther particulars, which 
| might fill a volume with tie juſt elogies of my con- 
Wtcmporary brethren? I ſhall bequeath this piece of 
| juſtice to a larger work; wherein I intend to write a 
Character of the preſent ſct of Wits in our nation: 
Witheir perſons I ſhall deſcribe particularly, and at 
length, their genius and underſtandings in Migna- 
ture. | 
in the mean time, I do here make bold to preſent 
our Highneſs, with aifaithful abſtract drawn from 
he univerſal body of all arts and ſciences, intend»: 


fed wholly ſor your ſervice and inſtruction. Nor do 1 
=” 21 en 
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doubt in the leaſt, but Your Highneſs will peruſe 3 
t as carefully, and make as conſiderable improves 7 
ments, as other young Princes have already done by 
he many volumes of late years written for a help to 
eir ſtudies, 

That Your Highneſs may advance in wiſdom and 
irtue, as well as years, and at laſt outſhine all your 
Royal Anceſtors, ſhall be the daily prayer of, 


SIR, 


Decemb. Your Highneſs's 
169 7 


Moſt Devoted, &. 


PRE F A 3 


HE Wits of the preſent age being ſo very nu- 
merous and penetrating, it ſeems, the Grandees 
of Church and State begin 10 fall under hortible ap- 
prehenſions, leſt theſe gentlemen. during the, intervals 
of a long peace, ſhould find leifure to pick holes 
in the weak ſides of Religion and Government, Ta 
prevent which, there has bcen much thought employ»: 
ed of late upon certain projects for taking off the 
force and edge of thoſe formidable enquirers, from 
canvaſſing and reaſoning upon ſuch delicate points. 
They have at length fixed upon one, which will re- 
quire ſome time as well as coſt to perfect. Mean 
while the danger hourly increaſing, by new levies of 
wits, all appointed (as there is reaſon to fear) with 
pen, ink, and paper, which may at an hour's warn 
ing be drawn out into pamphlets, and other offenhive” 
weapons, ready for immediate execution: it was 
judged of abſolute- neceſſity, that ſome 2 ex- 
3 be thought on, till the main deſign can be 
rought to maturity. To this end, at a Grand Com- 
mittee, ſome days ago, this important diſcovery was 
made by a certain curious and refined obſerver; that 
ſeamen have a cuſtom when they meet a Whale, to 
fling him out an empty Tub by way of amuſement 
to divert him from laying violent hands upon the 
ſhip. This parable was 1immediatel igel 8 


the whale was interpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan, 
which toſſes and plays with all ſchemes of en 
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and Government, whereof a great many are hollow, 
and dry, and empty, and noiſy, and wooden, and 
given to rotation : this is the Leviathan from whence 
the terrible wits of our age are ſaid to borrow their 
weapons. The Ship in danger, is eaſily underſtood 
to be its old anti-type the Commonwealth. But, 
how to analize the Tub, was a matter of difficulty: 
when after long enquiry and debate, the literal Wi 
meaning was „ ; and it was decreed, that in 
order to prevent theſe Leviathans from toſſing and 
ſporting with the Commonwealth, (which of itſelf 
is too apt to fluctuate) they ſhould be diverted from 
that game by a Tale of a Tub. And my genius being | 
conceived to lie not unbappily that way, I had 
the honour done me to be engaged in the per- 
formance. | 
This is the (ole deſign in publiſhing the following 
Treatiſe, which I hope will ſerve for an Interim of 
ſome months to employ thoſe unquiet ſpirits, till the 
perfecting of that great work: into the ſecret f 
which, it is reaſonable the courteous reader ſhould | 
have ſome litle light. | 

It is intended that a large academy be erected, 
capable of containing nine thouſand ſeven hundred 
forty and three perſons : which by modeſt compu» 
tation is reckoned to be pretty near the current num- 
ber of Wits in this :Nland. Theſe are to be diſpoſed 
inte the ſeveral ſchools of this academy, and there 
purſue thoſe ſtulies to which their genius moſt in- 
clines them. The undertaker himſelf will publiſh his 
propoſals with all convenient ſpeed, to which I ſhall 
refer the curious reader for a more particular account, 
mentioning at preſent only a few of the principal 
ſchools : there is firſt, a large. Pederaſtic ſchool, 
with French and Italian maſters. There is alſo, the 
Spelling ſchool, a very ſpacious building : the ſchool 
of Looking - Glaſles: the ſchool of Swearing ; the 
ſchoal of Critics: the ſchool of Salivation 5 _ 

Wits ov 
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chool of Hobby Horſes : the ſchool of Poetry: * the 
chool of Tops : the ſchool of Spleen : the ſchool, 
pf Gaming: with many others, too tedious to re- 
ount. No perſon to be admitted member into any 
of theſe ſchools, without an atteſtation under two 
ufficient perſons hands, certifying him to be a Wit. 

But to return: I am ſufficiently inſtructed in the 
drincipal duty of a preface, if my genius were capa» 
ble of arriving at it. Thrice have I forced my ima» 
gination to make the Tour of my invention, and 
thrice it has returned empty ; the latter having been 
whoily drained by the following Treatiſe, Not fo, 
my more ſucceſsful brethren the Moderns, who will 
by no means let flip a Preface or Dedication, with- 
out ſome notable diſtin iſhing ſtroke, to ſurprize the 
reader at the entry, and kindle a wonderful expecta- 
tion of what is to enſue. Such was that of a moſt in» 
genious poet, who ſoliciting his brain for ſomething 
new, compared. himſelf to the Hangman, and hig 
patron to the Patient : this was + * recens, in- 
dictum ore alio. When I went through that neceſſary 
and noble ꝗ courſe of ſtudy, I had the happineſs to 
obſerve many ſuch egregious touches, which I ſhall 
not injure the authors by tranſplanting : becauſe I 
have remarked, that nothing is fo very tender as & 
modern piece of wit, which 1s apt to ſuffer ſo much in 
the carriage. Some things are extremely witty to» 
day, or falting, or in this place, or at eight o'clock, 
or over a bottle, or ſpoke by Mr. Whatd'y'call'm, or 
in a ſummer's morning: any of the which, by ſmall 
eſt tranſpoſal or miſapplication, is utterly annihilate, 
Thus, 


+ This I think the author ſhould have omitted, it 
being of the very ſame nature with the School of 
Hobby-Horſes, if one may venture to cenſure one 
who is ſo ſevere a cenſurer of others, perhaps with 
too little diſtinftion, 3 
1 Something extraordinary new, and "never hit 
upon before, Hor. 1 Reading Prefaces, &. 


* 
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Thus, Wit has its walks and purlieus, out of which 
it may not ſtray the breadth of an hair, upon peril of 
being loſt, The Moderns have artfully fixed this 
Mercury, and reduced it to the circumſtances of 
time, place, and perſon, Such a jeſt there is, that 
will not paſs out of Covent-Garden ; and ſuch a one, 
that is no where intelligible but at Hyde-Park Corner. 
Now, though it ſometimes tenderly affe&s me to 
conſider, that all the towardly paſſages I ſhall deli- | 
ver in the following Treatiſe, will grow quite out of 
date and r<liſh with the firſt ſhiſting of the preſent 
ſcene; vet I muſt need ſubſcribe to the juliee of 
this proceeding; becauſe I cannot imagine why we 
ſhould be at expence to furniſh wit for ſucceeding 
ages, when the former have made no ſort of provi- 
fron for ours: wherein I ſpeak the ſentimenc of the 
very newelt, and conſequently the moſt orthodox re- 
finers, as well as my own. However, being ex- 
tremely ſolicitous, that every accompliſhed perſon, 
Who has got into the taſte of wit, calculated for this 
preſent month of Auguſt, 1697, ſhould deſcend to 
the very bottom of all the Sublime throughout this 
Treatiſc; I hold fit to lay down this general maxim; 
whatever reader deſires to have a thorough compre» 
henhon of an author's thoughts, cannot take a better 
method, than by putting himſelf into the circum- 
ſtances and poſtures of lite, that the writer was in, 
upon every important paiſage, as it flowed from his 
pen; for this will introduce a parity and ſtrict cor- 
reſpondence of ideas between the reader and the au- 
thor. Now, to aſſiſt the diligent reader in ſo deli- 
Cate an affair, as far as brevity will permit, I have re- 
collected, that the ſhrewdeſt pieces of this Treatiſe, 
were conceived in bed, in a garret: at other times 
(for a reaſon beſt known to, myſelf) I thought fit to 
ſharpen my invention with hunger; and in general, 
the whole work was hegun, continued. and end 
under a long courſe of phyſic, and a great want o 
money. Now, I do affirm it will be lice, im- 
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oſſible for the candid peruſer to go along with me 
n a great many bright paſſages, unleſs upon the ſeve- 
al difficulties emergent, he will pleaſe to capacitate 
nd prepare himſelf by theſe directions. And this T 
ay down as my principal Poſtulatum. | 
Becauſe I have profeſſed to be a moſt devoted ſer- 
ant of all modern forms ; I apprehend ſome curious 
wit may object againſt me, for proceeding thus far in 
Preface, without declaiming according to the cuf- 
om, againſt the multitude of writers, whereof the 
whole multitade of writers moſt reaſonably com- 
plains. I am juſt come from peruſing ſome hundreds 
of prefaces, wherein the authors do at the very be- 
ginning addreſs the gentle reader concerning this 
enormous grievance. Of theſe I have preſerved a 
few examples, and ſhall ſet them down as near as my 
memory has been able to retain them, +: | 
One begins thus ; a 
For a man to ſet up for a writer, when the preſs, 
ſwarms with, &c. a 9 
Another; 
The tax upon paper does not leſſen the number of. 
ſcribblers, who daily peſter, &c. | 
Another; 
When every little would-be-wit takes pen in hand, 
"tis in vain to enter the liſts, &c, 55 


Another; | TM. 
To obſerve what traſh the preſs ſwarms with, &c, 
Another; | $-- 


Sir, it is merely in obedience to your commands 
that I venture into the public; for who upon a lefs' 
conſideration would be of a party with ſuch a rabble 
of ſcribblers, &c. | n eng 


Now, I have two words in my own defence, 
againſt this objection. Firſt: I am far from grant» 
ing the number of writers, a nuiſance to our nation, 
having ftrenuoufly muintained*the contrary in feverat” 

| parts 


parts of the following diſcourſe, Secondly : I do nog 
well underſtand the jultice of this proceeding, becauſe 
I obſerve many of theſe polite Prefaces, to be not on- 
ly from the ſame hand, but from thoſe who are 
moſt voluminous in their ſeveral productions. Upon 
which, I (hal! tell the reader a ſhort tale. 

A Mountebaak, in Leiceſter-Fields, had drawn a 
huge aſſembly about him. Among the reſt, a fat un- 
weildy fellow, half ſtifled in the preſs, would be 
every fit crying out, Lord! what a filthy croud is 
« here? Pray, good people, give way a little. Bleſs 
„% me! what a devil h-s rak'd this rabble together: 
% 2—— ds, what ſqueezing is this! Honeſt Friend, 
© remove your elbow.” At laſt, a Weaver that 
ſtood next him could hold no longer: © A plague 
& confound you (ſaid he) for an over- grown ſloven; 
© and who, in the Devil's name, I wonder, helps 
© to make up the croud half ſo much as yourſell ? 
% Don't you conſider (with a pox) that you take up 
% more room with that carcaſs than any five here ? 
% Ts not the place as free for us as for you? Bring 
„% your own guts to a reaſonable compaſs, (and be 
© damn'd) and then L'Il engage we ſhall have room 
& enough for us all.” 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, 
the benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reaſon 
to doubt; particularly, thac where J am not under- 

ſtood, it ſhall be 3 that ſomething very uſe- 
ful and profound is couched underneath : And again, 
that whatever word or ſentence is printed in a differ- 
ent character, ſhall be judged to contain ſomething ex- 
traordinary either of Wit or Sublime, 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 

raiſing myſelf, upon ſome occaſions or none; I am, 

Fare it will need no excuſe, if a multitude of great 
examples be allowed ſufficient authority: for it is 
here to be noted, that Praiſe was orgaaliy a penſion 
paid by the world; but the Moderns finding the 
trouble and charge too great in collecting it, ah. 
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tely brought out the Fee-fimple ; ſince which time, 
e right of preſentation is wholly in ourſelves, - For 
is reaſon it is, that when an author makes his own 
ogy, he uſes a certain form to declare and inſiſt 
pon his title, which is commonly in theſe or the 
ke words, I ſpeak without vanity ;* which 1 
ink plainly ſhews it to be a matter of right and 


2 tice, Now, I do here once for all declare, that in 
bh ery encounter of this nature, through the blows 
te”. | eatiſe, the form aforeſaid is implied; which L 


ention, to ſave the trouble of repeating it on fo 
nany occaſions, | | 

'Tis a great eaſe to my conſcience, that I have Writ 
o elaborate and uſeful a diſcourſe without one grain 


s- pf ſatyr intermixed; which is the ſole point wherein 
J have taken leave to diſſent from the famous origi- 
4 als of our age and country. I have obſerved ſome 


7 atyriſts to nſe the public much at the rate that pe- 
ants do a naughty boy ready horſed for diſcipline ; 
ſt, expoſtulate 4 caſe, then plead the neceſſity of 
he rod, from great provocations, and conclude every 
period with a laſh. Now, if I know any thing, of 
ankind, theſe gentlemen might very well ſpare 
heir reproof and correction: for there is not through 
Il nature, another ſo callous and inſenſible a mem 
ber as the World's Poſteriors, whether you apply ta 
it the Toe or the Birch. Beſides, moll of our late 
ſatyriſts ſeem to lie under a fort of miſtake, that be- 
cauſe nettles have the prerogative to ſting, therefore 
all other Weeds muſt do ſo too. I make not this 
ompariſon out of the leaſt deſign to detract from, 
theſe worthy writers : for it is well known among 
Mythologiſts, that Weeds have the pre-eminence 
over all other vegetables; and therefore the firſt Mo- 
arch of this iſland, whoſe taſte and judgment were 
ſo acute and refined, did very wiſely root out the 
Roſes from the collar of the Order; and plant the. 
Thiſtles in their ſtead, as the nobler flower of the 
two. For which zeaſon it is, conjectured by Pre 
| | + 4 HH»: 47 BILL : n - 
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founder antiquaries, that the ſatyrical itch, fo preva 
lent in this part of our iſland, was firſt brought 
among us from beyond the Tweed. Here may it 
long flouriſh and abound : may it ſurvive and ne 
glett the ſcorn of the world, with as much eaſe aut 
contempt as the world is inſenſible to the laſhes of it 
May their own dullneſs, or that of their party, be 
no diſcouragement for the authors to proceed ; bu 
let them remember, it is with Wits as with Razors 
which are never ſo apt to cut thoſe they are employed 
on, as when they have loſt their Edge. Beſides, 
thoſe whoſe teeth are too rotten to bite, are belt of 
all others qualified to revenge that defect with their 
breath. 

I am not, like other men, to envy or undervalue 


the talents I cannot reach; for which reaſon I muſth 
needs bear a true honour to this large eminent ſe&} 


of our Britiſh writers, And T hope, this little pane» 


gyric will not be offenſive to their ears, ſince it has 


the advantage of being only d :ſigged for themſelves. 


— 


Indeed, nature herſelf has taken order, that fame 


and honour ſhould be purchaſed at a better penny- 
worth by ſatyr, than by any other productions of the 
brain; the world being ſooneſt provoked to Praiſe 
by Laſhes, as mea are to Love. There is a problem 
in an ancient author, why dedications, and other 
bundles of flattery run all upon ftale muſty topics, 
without the ſmalleſt tincture of any thing new; not 
only to the torment and nauſeating of the Chriſtian 
reader, but (if not ſuddenly prevented) to the uni- 
verſal ſpreading of that peſtilent diſeaſe, the Jethargy 
in this iſland : whereas, there is very little ſatyr 
which has not ſomething in it untouched before. The 
defects of the former are uſually imputed to the want 
of invention among thoſe. who are dealers in that 
kind: but, T thick, with a great deal of injuſtice; 
the ſolution being eaſy and natural, For, the mate- 
rials of panegyric being very few in number, have 
been lon 


thing 


g ſince exhauſted ; for, as health is but one 
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hing, and has been always the ſame, whereas diſcaſes 
re by thouſands, beſides, new and daily additions z 
o, all the virtues that have been ever in mankind, * 
re to be counted upon a few fingers; but bis fol- 


n 

4 ies and vices are innumerable, and time adds hourly 

Fit the heap. Now, the utmoſt a poor poet can do, 
be to get by heart a liſt of the cardinal virtues, an 


-al them with his utmoſt hiberality to his hero or his 
atron : he may ring the changes as far as it will go, 
d vary his phraſe till he bas talked. round: but the 
cader quickly finds, it is all“ Pork, with a little va- 
iety of ſauce, For there is no inventing terms of 
rt beyond our ideas; and when ideas are exhauſted, 
erms of art muſt be fo too. „ 
But, though the matter for panegyric were as fruit- 
(80! as the topics of ſatyr, yet would it not be hard to 
ad out a ſufficient reaſon, why the latter will be al- 


Fu ays better received than the firſr. For, this being 
as Peſtowed only upon one or a few perſons at a time, 
cs, ſure to raile envy, and conſequently iN words from 
me Ne ſreſt, who have no ſhare in the bleſſing: but ſatyr 


nv. Peing levelled at all, is never refented for an offence 
Ph dy any, ſince every individual perſon makes bold to 
nderſtand it of others, and very wiſely removes his 
particular part of the burthen upon the ſhoulders of 
he world, which are broad enaugh, and able to bear 
t. To this purpoſe, I have ſometimes refleQed upon 
he difference between Athens and England, with re- 
ſpect to the point before us. In the Attick f common 
ealth, it was the privilege and birth-right of every 
o and poet, = rail aloud and in public, or to- 
8 *xpole upon the ſtage name, an rſon they 
yr tated, Wodith of 55. row f Ne 


he rcon, an Hyperbolus, an Alcibiades, or a Demoſ- 
97; henes: but on the other ſide, the leaſt reflecting 


| ord let fall againſt the People in general, was im- 
Si WWacdiately caught up, and revenged upon the authors, 
ter 35 B however 


» Flutarch. + vide Zenoph. 
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bo wever conſiderable for their quality or their mt» 


rits, Whereas, in England it is juſt the reverſe of 
all this. Here, you may ſecurely diſplay your utmoſt 
Rhetoric againſt mankind, in the face of the world; 
tell them, That all are gone aſtray ; that there is 


% gone that doth good, no not one; that we live in 


« the e of time; that knavery and atheiſm 
nic as the pox ; that honeſty is fled with 
« Aſtrea ;“ with any other common places equally] | 


new and eloquent, which are furniſhed by the 
$þlendida bilis, And when you have done, the whole 


audience, far from being offended, ſhall return you iv 
thanks as a deliverer of precious and uſeful truths. 


Nay farther, it is but to venture your lungs, and you 


Per preach in Covent-garden againſt foppery and 
fornication, and ſomething elſe : againſt pride and il 
diſſi mulation, and briber 7, at White-hall : you may] 


expole rapine and injuſtice in the Inns of Court 
nk and in a City pulpit be as fierce as youll 


pleaſe, againſt avarice, hypocriſy and extortion. Tig 1 


but a Ball handied to and fro, and every man carries 


a Racket about him to ſtrike it from himſelf among 
the reſt of the company. But on the other ſide, 
whaever ſhould miſlake the nature of things ſo far, 
as to drop but a ſingle hint in public, how ſuch a 
one ſtarved half the fleet, and halt-poiſoned the reſt: 
how ſuch a ong, from a true principle of Love and 
Honour, pays no debts but for Wenches and Plays 

ow ſuch a one has got a clap and runs out of his 
efiatc : + haw Paris bribed by Juno and Venus, loth 
to -ofiend either party, ſept out the whole cauſe on 
the bench: ar, how ſuch an Orator makes long 
ſpceehes in the ſenate with much thought, little 


ſenſe, 


Hor. Spleen. + Juno and Venus are 
Money and a Miſtreſs, very powerful Bribes to a 
Judge, if Scandal fays true. I remember ſuch re- 
exions were caſt about that time, but I cannot fax 
the perſon inteuded here. 
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enſe, and to no purpoſe; whoever, I ſay, ſhould 
enture to be thus particular, muſt expect to be im- 
priſoned for Scandalum magnatum ; to have Challenges 
ent him; to be ſued for Defamation : and to be 
brought before the Bar of the Houle. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a ſubjeft, 
herein I have no concern, having neither a talent 
or an inclination for ſatyr ! On the other hde, I am 
o entirely ſatisfied with the whole preſent procedure 
t human things, that I have been ſome pw pre- 


10le paring materials towards a Panegyric upon the World; 
vou o which I intended to add a ſecond part, entitled, 
ths. A Modeſt Defence of the Proceedings of the Rabble 
you in all Ages. Both theſe I had thoughts to publiſh by 
and Way of appendix to the following treatiſe ; but find- 
and Wing my common-place-book fill much flower than I 
may had reaſon to expe, I have choſen to defer them to 
2urt another occaſion. Beſides, I have been unhappily 
you prevented in that deſign, by a certain domeſtic mis- 


Fortune, in the particulars whereof, though it would 


rics We very ſcaſonable, and much in the Modern way, 
ong reo inform the gentle Reader, and would alſo be of 
ide, great aſſiſtance towards extending this preface into 


the ſize now in vogue, which by rule ought to be 
large in proportion as the ſubſequent volume ig 
ſmall; yet I ſhall now diſmiſs our impatient reader 


and Wfrom any farther attendance at the Porch; and hav- 

wy ing duly prepared his mind by 2 preliminary dif- 
u courſe, ſhall gladly introduce him to the ſublime 

loth{Wwyltcrics that enſue. ? 
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THE INTRO DUCGCTIO N. 

* , 0 4 1 
HOEVER hath an ambition to be heard in 


crowd, muſt el and ſqueeze, and thruſt, 
and climb with indefatigable pains, till he has ex- 


alied himſelf to a certain degree of altitude above, 


them, Now, in all aſſemblies, though you wedge' 

them ever fo cloſe, we may obſerve this peculiar: 

property, that over their heads there is room enough 

but how to reach it, is the difficult point ; it being as 

hard to get quit of Number, as of Hell, | 
(1 z 138 ; e Ia? 


* 


Evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. 


To this end, the philoſopher's way in all ages has 
been by erecting certain Edifices in the Air; buty 
whatever practice and reputation theſe kind of trues 
tures have formerly poſſeſſed; or may ſtill continue 
mn, not excepting even that of Socrates, When he was 
ſuſpended in a baſket to help contemplation 3 L 
think, with due Au they ſeem to er 

. T7 140 3 ? . agb 


9 But to-return, and wiese dhe cheerful Kies © 
In this the talk and mighty labour lick 
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der two inconveniences. Firſt, That the foundations 
being laid too high, they have been often out of 
Sight, and ever out of Hearing. Secondly, That the 
materials being very tranſitory, have ſuffered much 


from inclemencies of air, eſpecially in theſe North«fi 


welt regions. 


Therefore, towards the juſt performance of this 1 
great work, there remain but three methods that I 
can think on; whereof the wiſdom of our anceſtors 8 | 


being highly ſenſible, has, to encourage all aſpiring 


adventurers, thought fit to erect three wooden ma- 
chines, for the uſe of thoſe orators who deſire to 
talk much without interruption. Theſe are the Pul- 
pit, the Ladder, and the Stage-itinerant. For, as to 
the Bar, though it be compounded of the ſame mat- 
ter, and deſigned for the ſame uſe, it cannot howe 


ever be well aJlowed the honour of a fourth, by 


res ſon of us level or inferior ſituation, expoſing it 
to perpetual mterruption from collaterals, Neither 
can the Bench itſelf, though raiſed to à proper emi- 
nency, put in a better claim, whatever us advocates Wl 
inſiſt on. For if they pleaſe to look into the origiaab 
deſign of its erection, and the circumſtances or ad- 
Jun ſubſervient to that deſign, they will ſoon ac» 
nowledge the preſent practice exactly correſpondent 


to the primitive inſtitution, and both to anſwer the 


etymology of the name, which in the Phenician 
tongue is a word of great ſignification, importing, if 
literally interpreted, The Place of Sleep; but in 


common acceptation; A Seat well bolſtered and 


culhioned, for the Repofe of old and gouty Limbs: * 


Senes ut in otia tata recedant. Fortune being indebted 
to them this part of retaliation, that, as formerlyy 
they have long Talked, whilſt others Slept, ſo now: 
they may Sleep as long whilſt others Talk. 


.- But if no other argument could necur to exclude 
the Bench and the Bar from the lift of gratorical ma- 


chines, it were ſufficient, that the admiſſion of them 
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eſtabliſh, whateyer argument it might colt me; is 
itation of that pudent method obferved by mean 
ther philoſophers and great clerks, whofe chief a 
diviſion has beeu, to grow fotid' of fo-ne proper? 
yſtical number, which their imaginations Have ret 
erd ſacred, to a degree, that they force cou mon res- 
pn to find room for it in every part of nature; reduce 
g, including, and adjuſting every Genus and Species 
thin that compaſs, by coupling ſome againſt their 
ills, and baniſhing others at any rate. Now amen 

Il the reſt, the profound number Tua is that 
hich hath moſt employ'd my ſublimeſt ſpeculations, 
or ever without wonderful delight. There is now 
in the preſs, (and will be publiſh'd next term) a pa» 
negyrical eſſay of mine upon this number, where 


I have by moſt convincing proofs, not only reduces 
the Senſes and the Elements under its banner, but 
brought over ſeveral deſertets from its. two great rivals 


SEVEN and NINE. 


Now, the firſt of theſe oratorial machines in place” 
as well as dignity, is the Pulpit. Of Pulpits there are 
in this iſland ſeveral ſorts; but I eſteem only that 
made of timber from the Sylva Caledonia, Wich 


agrees very well with our climate. 


If it be upon its 


decay, *tis the better, both for conveyance of ſound, 
and for the reaſons to be mentioned by and by. The 
degree of perfection in ſhape and ſize, I take to con- 
filt in being extremly narrow, with little ornament, 
and beſt of all without a cover; (for by ancient rule, 
it ought to be the only uncovered Veſſel in every af- 
ſembly where it is rightfuily uſed) by which means, 
from its near reſemblance to a pillory, it will ever 
have a mighty influence on human ears. 


Of Ladders I need ſay nothing: 


'tis obſerved by 


foreigners themſelves, to the, honour of our coupt yy 
that we excel all nations in our practice and undu- 
ſtanding of this machine. The aſcending orators do 
not only. oblige their audience 1n the agreeable delive 
Ty, but the Whole world in their early publication of 


B 4 


thele 


for obtaining attention in publick, there is of neceſſi- 


| xclort is. 
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theſe ſpeeches : which I look upon as the choice 
treaſury of our Britiſh eloquence, and whereof I am 
informed, that worthy citizen and bookſeller, Mr, 
Job Dunton, hath made a faithful and a painful col 
Jeftion, which he ſhortly deſigns to publiſh in twelve 
volumes in folio, illuſtrated with copper-plates. AB 
work highly uſeful and curious, and altogether wor- 
thy of ſuch a hand. 
Ihe laſt engine of orators, is the“ Stage Itinerant, 
eretted with much ſagacity, + ſub Jore pluvio, in triviis 
& gquadriviis, It is the greet ſeminary of the two ſot- 
mer, and its orators are ſometimes preferred to the 
One, and ſometimes to the other, in proportion to 
their deſervings, there being a ſtrict and perpetual 
antercourſe between all three. . 

From this accurate deduction it is maniſeſt, that 


ty required a ſuperior poſition of place. But, altho' 
this point be generally granted, yet the cauſe is little 
agreed in; and it ſeems to me, that very few philoſo- 
phers have fallen into a true, natural ſolution of this 
hænomenon. The deepeſt account, and the moſt 
fairly digeſted of any I have yet met with, is this, that 
air being a heavy body, and therefore (according to 
the ſyſtem of 1 Epicurus) continually deſcending, Wl 
muſt needs be more . when loaden and preſs'd down 
by words; which are alſo bodies of much weight 
and gravity, as it is manifeſt from thoſe deep im- 
er they make and leave upon us; and there- 
ore. muſt be delivered from a due altitude or elſe they 


will neither carry a good aim, nor fall down with a 
ſufficient ſorce. 


Cor- 


: 


ls the mountebank's ſtage, whoſe orators the au- 


*-thor determines either to the gallows or a conven- 
ticle. 


+ In the open air, and in ſtreets where the grenteſt 
1 Lucret, bib. 2. Hs 
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& Corpoream quoque enim vocem conſtare faten- 


dum eſt, . D 
Et ſonitum, quaniam poſlunt impelleve ſenſus. 
| Lucr. Lib. 4+ | 


And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
om a common obſervatian ; that in the ſeveral a- 
mblies of theſe orators, nature itſelf hath inſtrufted 
he hearers, to ſtand with their mouths open, and 
refed parallel to the horizon, ſa as they may {he 
nterſetted by a. perpendicular linac from the ze» 


the With to the center of the earth. In which poſitions 
toit the audience be well compact, cvery one carries 
ua) home a ſhare, and little or nothing is loſt, 


1 confeſs, there is ſomething yet more refined is 
the contrivance and ſftrufture of our moderu theatres. 
For, firſt ; the pit is funk below the Rage with due 
regard to the inſtitution ahove · deduced; that hat- 
ever weighty matter ſhall be delivered thence (Whe- 
ther it be Lead or Gold) may fall plum into the jaws 
of certain Criticks (as I think they are calied) which 
ſtand ready open to devour them. Then, the boxes 
are built round, and raiſed to a level with the ſcene, 
in deference to the ladies; becauſe that large portiom 
of wit laid out in raiſing pruriences and protuberag» 
ces, is obſerved to run much upon a line, and ever 
in a circle. The whining paſſions, and little ſtarv- 
ed conceits, are gently wafted up by their own ex- 
treme levity, to the middle region, and there fix and 
are frozen by the frigid — of the inhabi · 
tants. Bombaſtry and buffoonry, by nature loftly 
and light, ſoar higheſt of all, and would be loſt in 
the roof, if the prudent architect had not with much 
foreſight contrived for them a fourth place, called the 
T welve-Penny-Gallery, and there planted a ſuitable 
colony, who greedily intercept them in their paſſage. 

Bg Now 


$ 'Tis certain then, that velte that thus cam wound, 
is all Material; Body every Sound, - © 
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Now this phiſico-logical ſcheme of oratorial 
ceptacles of machines, contains a.great myſtery, be 
ing a type, a ſign, an emblem, a ſhadow, a ſymbol 
bearing analogy to the ſpacious commonwealth of 
writers, and to thoſe methods by which they muſt 
exalt themlelves to a certain eminency above the in 
ferior world. By the Pulpit are adumbrated tha 
writings of aur Modern Saints in Great-Britain, 2 
they have ſpiritualized and refined them from than 
*droſs and groſsneſs of Senſe and human reaſon. The 
matter as we have ſaid, is of rotten wood, and that 
upon two conſiderations; becauſe it is the quality off 
rotten wood to give Light in the dark: and, ſecondly 
becauſe its cavities are full of worms; which is a 
Type with a pair of handles, having a reſpect to the 
two principal qualifications of the orator, and the two 
different fates attending upon his works. 1 
The Ladder is an adequate ſymbol of Faction, and 
of poetry, to both of which ſo noble a number off 


authors are indebted for their fame. 4 Of Faction, be- 
© cauſe * # # #* # #* # # + #+ # +» 


* „ x „ «i 
„ K X X X% 

* „ * * #| 
Hiatus in MS. | 


} The two principal qualifications of a phanatick 
preacher ate, his — light, and his head full of 
maggots ; and the two different fates of his writings 
are, to be burnt or worm eaten. l 
Here is pretended a defect in the manuſcript, and 
this is very frequent with our author, either When ke 
thinks he cannot ſay any thing worth reading, or 
+whenhe has no nid to enter on the ſubject, or when 
it is @ matter of little moment, or perhaps to amuſe 
bis reader (whereof he is frequently very fond) or, 


hilly, with ſome ſatyrical intention. 


Fg 
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f poetry, becauſe its orator do pergfere: with a 
ng ; and becauſe climbing up by flow degrees, fats 
ſure to turn them off before they can reach within 
any ſteps of the top. And becauſe it is a prefer-- 
ent attained by transfering of propriety, and conn, 
punding of Meum and Tuum. - 
Under the ſtage f itinerant are couched thoſe pro- 
WWucions deſigned for the pleaſure and delight of mor- 
= mn ; ſuch as, Six-penny-worth of wit, Weſtmin= 
er Drolleries, Delightful Tales, Compleat Jeſters, 


that and the like; by which the writers of and for Grub- 
FA Street, have in theſe latter ages ſo nobly uiumphed 
ndly pver time, have clip'd his wings, pared his nails, l- 
: a Ned his teeth, and turned back his hour-glaſs, blunted 


his ſcythe, and drawn the hob-nails out of his ſhoes. 
It is under this claſſis, I have preſumed to lift my 
preſent treatiſe, being juſt come from having the ho- 
nour conferred upon me, to be adopted a member 
b of that illuſtrious fraternity. | 
* Now, I am not una ware, how the productions of 
the Grub-ſtreet brotherhood, have of late years fallen 
under many prejudices, nor how it has been the per- 
* WF petual employment of two Junior ſtart-up ſocieties, 
to ridicule them and their authors, as unworthy their 
* eſtabliſned poſt in the commonwealth of wit and 
learning. Their own conſciences will eaſily inform 
them, whom I mean; nor has the world been ſo negs 
ligent a looker-on, not to deſerve the continual efforts 
made by the ſocieties of Greſham and of | Will's to 
edify a name and reputation upon the ruin of Ours. 
And this is yet a more feeling grief to Us, upon the 
regards of tenderneſs as well as of juſtice, when we 
reflect on their proceedings, not only as unjuſt, but as 
ungrateful, undutiful 2 For how, can & 
| — 


| Will's Coffee-houſe, was formerly the place 
where the poets uſually met, which, tho' it be yet freſk 
in memory, yet in ſome years may be forgot, and 
want this explanation, 
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be forgot by the world or themſelves, (to ſay nothing 
af our own records, which ate full and clear in the 
point) that they both are ſeminaries, not only of our 

lanting, but our Watering too? I am inform'd, our 
two Rivals have lately made an offer to enter into the 
lifts with united forces, and challenge us to a com- 
pariſon of books, both as to Weight and number. In 
return to which (with licence from our Preſident) 1 
humbly offer two anſwers : firſt, we ſay, the propoſal 
is like that which Archimedes made upon T a ſmal- 
Jer affair, including an impoſlibility in the practice; 
for, where can they find ſcales of Capacity enough 
for the firtt, or an arithmetician of capacity enough 
for the ſecond. Secondly, we are ready to accept the 
ehallenge, but with this condition, that a third indif- 
ferent perſon be aſhgned, to whoſe impartial judg- 
ment it ſhould be left to decide, which ſociety, each 
book, treatiſe or pamphlet do moſt properly belong 
to, This point, God knows, is very far from beirig 
(fixed at preſent : for, we are ready to produce à ca- 
talogue of ſome thouſands, which in common juſtice 
ought to be entitled to our fraternity, but by the re- 
volted and new-fangled writers, moſt perfidiouſl 
aſcribed to the others. Upon all which, we think it 
very unbecoming our prudence, that the determina- 
tion ſhould be remitted to the authors themſelves 
when our adverſaries by briguing and caballing, have 
cauſed ſo univerſal a defection from us. that the 
greateſt part of our ſociety hath already deſerted to 
them, and our neareſt friends begin to ſtand aloof, as 
if they were half-aſhamed to own us, 

This is the utmoſt I am authoriz'd to ſay upon fa 
ungrateful and melancholy a ſubje& ; becauſe we are 
extreme unwilling to inflame a controverſy, whoſe 
gontinuance may be ſo fatal to the intereſts of us all, 
deſiring much rather that things be amicably compo- 
ſed ; and we ſhall ſo far advance on our fide, a » 


T Via, about moving the earth, 1 


: 
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thing ready to receive the two Prodigal with open arts, 
n the Whenever they ſhall think fit to return from their. 


f our usks and their Harlots ; which I think fromthe ® 
our eſent courſe of their ſtudies they moſt properly 
> the Way be ſaid to be engaged in; and, like an indulgent 
om- reut, continue to them our affection and our b 

In But the greateſt maim given to that general recep - 
it) I pn, which the writings of our ſociety have formerly 
oſal ceived, (next to the tranſitory ſtate of all ſubluna- 
nal- things) hath been a ſuperficial vein among many 
de 3 eaders of the prefent age, who will by no means be 
gh Perſuaded to inſpect beyond the furface and the ind 
gh f things ; whereas, Wiſdom ix a Fox, who after long 
he unting, will at laſt colt you the pains to dig out 2 
1f- fiis a Cheeſe, which by how much the richer, has the 


8 hicker, the homelier, and the coarſer coat; and 
ch hereof to a judicious palate, the maggots are the belt; 
gs AF Tis a Sack-Poſſet, wherein the deeper you go, you 
L ill find it the ſweeter. Wiſdow is a Hen, whoſe 
ackling we muſt value and conſider, becauſe. it is 
ttended with an Egg ; but, then, laltly, 'tis a Nut, 
which unleſs yon chuſe with jadgment, may coſt 
you a tooth, and pay you with nothing but a Wermy 
In conſcquence of theſe momentous truths, the Grue 
bean ſages have always choſen to convey their pre- 
cepts and their arts, ſhut up within the vehicles of 
types and fables, which having been perhaps more 
careful and curious in adorning, than was altogether 
neceſſary, it has faited with theſe vehicles, after uhe 
uſual fate of coaches over finely painted and gilt ; that 
tranſitory gazers have ſo dazzled their eyes, and HIFd 
their imaginations with the outward luſtre, as net 
ther to regard or conſider the perſon or the patts of 
the owner within. A misfortune we undergo with 
ſomewhat leſs reluctancy, becauſe it has been com- 
mor tous, with Pythagoras, Aſop, Socrates, and other 
of our predeceſſors. y 

Hows 


* Virtuoſo experiments, and aden comtedione 13 
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However, that neither the world nor ourſelves may 
any longer ſuffer by ſuch miſunderſtandings, I have 
been . on, after much importunity from my 
friends, to travel in a compleat and laborious diſler- 
tation upon the prime productions of our ſociety, 
which beſides their beautiful externals for the gratifi. 
cation of ſuperficial readers, have darkly and deeply 
couched Yes on them, the moſt finiſhed and refinedÞ 
Tyſtems of all ſciences and arts; as I do. not doubt. 
to lay open by untwiſting or unwinding, and either 
to draw up by exantlation, or diſplay by inciſion. 
This great work was entered upon ſome years ago, 
by one of our moſt eminent members : he began} 
with the hiſtory of + Reynard the Fox, but neither 
lived to publiſh his eſſay, nor to proceed father in 
ſo uſeful an attempt, which is very much to be la- 
mented, becauſe the diſcovery he made, and com- 
municated with his friends, is now univerſally re- 
** ceived; nor, do I thin, any of the learned will diſ- 
pute, that famous treatiſe to be a compleat body of | 
civil 1 and the Revelation, or rather the 
Apocalypſe of all ſtate-Arcana. But the progreſs I 
have made is much greater, having already finiſned 
my annotations upon ſeveral dozens ; from ſome of 
which, I ſhall impart a few hints to the candid reader, 
as far as will be neceſſary to the concluſion at which 
I aim. | Rn 
© » The Hirſt piece I have handled is that of Tom 
Thumb, whoſe author was a Pythagorean philoſo- 1 
her. This dark treatiſe contains the whole ſcheme WM 
of one Metempſycoſis, deducing the progreſs of the Wl 
ſoul thro? all her ſtages, N | * 
The next is Dr. Fauſtus, penn'd by Artephius, a 
1 a N | FILES author 


I The author ſeems here to be miſtaken, for 1 have 
; Teen a Latin edition of Reynard the Fox, above a 
hundred years old, which I take to be the original; 
for the reſt, it has been thought by many people to 
comain/ſome ſatyrical delign in it. 
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uthor bonz note, end an Adeptus;; he publiſhed it 
the t nine hundred eighty fourth year of bis age 3 
is writer proceeds wholly by Reincrudation, or in 
he via humida : and the marriage between Fauſtus 
nd Helen, does moſt conſpicuouſly dHucidate the 
rmenting of the Male and Female Dragon, 

Whittington and his Cat, is the work of that my, 


-ÞY &ri0us Rabbi, Jehuda Hannaſi, containing a defenee 
bel fthe Gemera of the Jeruſalem Miſna, and its juſt 
her reference to that of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar 


DPINLION, , | X | 

f he Hind and Panther, This is the maſter-piece 
of a famous Writer now living, intended for a com- 
plete abſtract of ſixteen thouſand ſchool- men from 
cotus to Bellarmin. 


Tommy Porrs. Another piece ſuppoſed by the 


-e = fame hand, by way of ſupplement to the former. 

wy The Wiſe Men of Gotham, cum Appendice. This 
i is treatiſe of immenſe erudition, being the great? 
of original and fountaia of thoſe arguments, bandied 
de about both in France and England, for a juſt deſence 
1 of the Moderns learning and wit, againſt the preſump- 
4 Lon, the pride and the ignorance of the Antients. 


This unknown author hath ſo exhauſted the fubject, 
that a penetrating reader will eaſily diſcover what- 
ever hath been written ſince upon that diſpute, to be 
little mare than repetition. | An abſtract of this trea- 
tiſe hath been lalely publiſhed by a worthy member 

of our ſociety, 197 | 
Theſe notices may ferve to give the learned reader 
an idea as well as a taſte of what the whole work 18% 
likely to produce; wherein I have now altogether J 
circumfcribed my thoughts and my ſtudies ; andrif I 
can bring it to a perfection before I die, ſhall reckon 
| I have 

He lived a thoufand. | 

Viz. in the year 1698, wad 

This I ſuppoſe to be underſtood of Mr, W.. it 


diſcourſe of anticnt aad modern learning, 
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I have well employ'd the I poor remains of an un- 
fortunate life. This indeed is more than I can juſtly 
expect from a quill worn to the pith in the ſervice 
of the ſtate, in Pro's and Con's upon Popiſh Plots, 
and * Meal-Tubs and Excluſion Bills, and paſſi ve 
obedience, and addreſles of lives and fortunes; and 
-prerogative, and property, and liberty of conſcience, 
and Letters to a friend: from an underſtanding and 
a conſcience, thread-bare and ragged with perpetual 
turning ; fiom a head broken in a hundred places, 
by the malignants of the oppoſite factions; and from 
4 2 witfpoxes ill cured, and truſting to bawCs 
ſurgeons, who (as aſterwards appeared) were profeſs'd 
enemies to me and the government, and revenged their 
party's quarrel upon my noſe and Shins. Fourſcore 
and cleven pamphlets have I written under three 
reigns, and for the ſervice of fix and thirty ſactions. 
But finding the ſtate has no farther occaſion for me and 
my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into ſpecu- 
lations more becoming a philoſopher ; having, to my 
unſpeakable comſort, paſſed a long life, with a con- 
ſcience void of offence. 
But to return. T am aſſured from the reader's can- 
dor, that the brief ſpecimen I have given, will eaſily 
clear all the reſt of our ſociety's e from an 
alperfion grown, as it is manifeſt, out of envy and 
ignorance ; that they are of little farther uſe or value 
to mankind beyond the comman entertainments of 
their wit and their Kyle; for theſe I am ſure have ne- 
ver yet been diſputed by our keeneſt adverſaries \ A... 
* 


1 Here the author ſeems to perſonate L“ Eſtrange, 
Dryden, and ſome others, who after having paſt 
their lives in vices, faction and falſhood, have the 
impudence to talk of merit and innocence and ſuffer. 
1Ngs. 2 Ss 
In King Charles the ſecond's time, there was an 
account of a Preſbyterian- plot, found ia a Tub, 
which then made much noiſe, ; 
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th which, as well as the more profound and myſli- 


_ | part, I have througbout this treatiſe cloſely fol- 
lots oed the molt applauded originals. And to ten- 
nv. all complete, I have with much thought and ap- 


lication of mind, ſo ordered, that the chief title pre- 
xed to it, (I mean, that under which I deſign it 
all paſs in the common converſations of court and 
bon) is modelled exactly after the manner pecuhar 
o Our ſociety. 8 N A 
I confeſs to have been ſomewhat liberal in the bu- 
ineſs of“ titles, having obſerved the humour of mul- 
iplying them, to bear great vogue 2 1 certain 
riters, whom I exceedingly reverence. And indeed, 
it ſeems not unreaſonable, that books, the children 
f the brain, ſhould have the honour to be chriſtened 
with variety of names, as well as other infants of 
's. quality. Our famous Dryden has ventured to pro- 
nd ¶ cecd a point farther, endeavouring to introduce alſo 
u- Wa multiplicity of + God fathers; which is an improve- 
ment of much more advantage, upon a very obvious 
account. 'Tis a pity this admirable invention has not 
been better cultivated, ſo as to grow by this time in- 
„to general imitation, when ſuch an authority ſerves it 
y for a precedent, Nor have my endeavours been want- 
n ing to ſecond ſo uſeful an example: but it ſeems, 
1 there is an unhappy expence uſually annexed to the 
a calling of a god-father, which was clearly out of my 
f head, as it is very reaſonable to believe, Where the 
p pinch lay, I cannot certainly affirm ; but having em- 
N ployed a world of thoughts and pains, to ſplit my 
| treatiſe into forty ſections, and having intreated forty 
lords of my acquaintance, that they would do me the 
| honour to tang, they all made it a matter of con- 
ſcience, and ſent me their excuſes. 


* The title-page in the original was ſo torn, that 
it was not poſlible to recovei ſeveral titles which the 


author here ſpeaks of. 
+ See Virgil tranſlated, & e, 


s zor. 


A TALE, 


SECTION. 11. 


NCE. upon a time there was a man who ha 
three { ſons by one wife, and' all at'a birt} 
neither could the midwiſe tell certainly which w 
the eldeſt. Their father dicd while they were young 
and upon his death-bed calling the lads to him, ſpok 
thus: | 
Sons ; becauſe I have purchaſed no eſtate, nor w 
born to any, I have long conſidered of ſome good le 
gacies to bequeath you; and at laſt, with much'care 
as well as cxpence, have provided each of you (here 
they are) a new 4 coat. Now you are to underſtand, 
that theſe coats have two virtues contained in them: 
one 1s, that with good wearing, they will Jaſt you 
freſh and found as long as you live: the other is, 
that they will grow in the ſame proportion with your 
bodies, lengthning and widening of themſelves, fo 
as to be always fit, Here, let me ſee them on you 
before I die. So, very well ; pray children wear 
them clean, and bruſh them often. You will find in 
my || will (here it is) full inſtructions in every particu- 
lar concerning the wearing and 3 of your 
coats; wherein you muſt be very exact, to avoid the 
penalties I have appointed for every trangreſſion or 

- | neglect, 


+ By theſe three ſons, Peter, Martyn and Jack; 
Popery, the Church of England, and our Proteſtant 
' Dilfenters are deſigned. W. Wotton, p 
& By his coats which he gave his ſons, the garments 
of the Iſraelites. W. Wotton, | 
An error (with ſubmiſſion) of the lęarned com- 
mentator ; for by the coats are meant the doQrine 
and faith of Chriſtianity, by the wiſdom of the divine 
founder fitted to all times, places aud circumſtance, 
Lambin. ** 


I The New Teſtament. » : 
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glect, upon which your future fortunes will entire · 
depend. I have alſo commanded in my will, that 
bu ſhall live together in one houſe like brethern and 
ends, for then you will be ſure to thrive, and not 
herwiſe, 

Here the ſtory ſays, this good father died, and the 
ree ſons went altogether to ſeek their fortunes, 

I ſhall not trouble you with recounting what ad- 
tures they met for the firſt ſeven years, any fartber 
an by taking notice, that they carefully obſerved 
eir father's will, and kept their coats in very good 


d le der; that they travelled through Teveral conntries, 
* ( countered a reaſonable quantity of giants, and flew 
As) ertain dragons, ] 

7 


Being now arrived at the proper age ſor producing 
hemſelves, they came up to town, and fell in love 
1th the ladies, but eſpecially three, who about that 
ime were in chief reputation: the Dutcheſs “ d' Ar- 
zent, Madame de Grands Titres, and the Counteſs 
1 'Orgueil. On their firſt appearance, our three ad- 
enturers met with a very bad reception ; and ſoon 
with great ſagacity cuefling out the reaſon, they 
quickly began to improve in the good qualitirs of the 
town: they writ, and rellied, and rbymed, and 


fought, and whored, and ſlept, and ſwore, and took 


& uff: they went to new plays on the firſt night, 
1 WO Haunted the Chocolate-houſes, beat the watch, lay on 
7 bulks, and got claps : they bilked hackney-coachmen, 


ran in debt with ſhop-keepers, and ,Jay with their 
at ¶ wives : they killed bailiffs, kicked fiddlers down 
&airs, cat at Locket's, leitered at Wills's : they w_ 
4 Their miſtreſſes are the Dutcheſs d'Argent, 3 
© I damoiſelle de Grands Titres, and the Countels d' Or- 


© I gueil, i. e. Covetouſneſs, Ambition, and Pride; which 
were the three great vices that the ancient fathers. in- 


aniiy. » Wotton, - 4 


\ 


ſung, and ſaid, and faid nothing: they drank, and 


= 


veighed againſt, as the firſt corruptions of chriſti- 
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ed of the drawing - room and never came there; din 
with lords they never ſaw; whiſpered a dutchel 
and ſpoke never a word; expoſed the ſcrawls 
their laundreſs for billetdoux of qualit y: came ew 
Juſt from court, and were never ſeen in it: attendy 
the levee ſub dio; got a liſt of peers by heart in oy 
company, and with great familiarity retailed them 


another. Above all, they conſtantly attended tho 


committees of ſenators who are ſilent in the Houſ 
and loud in the Coffce-Houſe, where they nightly ad 
Journ to chew-the cud of politics, wy encon 

alſed with a ring of diſciples, who lie in wait 
catch up their droppings. The three brothers ha 
acquired forty other qualifications of the like ſtamp 
too tedious to recount, and by conſequence, wen 
juſtly reckoned the moſt accompliſhed perſons in the 
town: but all would not ſuffice, and the ladies afore 
laid continued ftill inflexible. To clear up whic 
difficulty, I muſt, with the reader's good leave and 
patience, have recourſe to ſome points of weight, 
which the authors of that age have not ſufficiently i 
luſtrated, 

For, * about this time it happened a ſect aroſe, 
whoſe tenants obtained and ſpread very far, eſpeci- 
ally in the Grand Monde, and among every body of 
good faſhion. They worſhipped a ſort of idol, + whoy 
as their doctrine delivered, did daily create men, by 
a kind of manufattory operation, This idol they 
placed in the higheſt — of the houſe, on an altar 
ereced about three foot: he was ſhewn in the po's 
ture of a Perſian emperor, fitting on .a Superficics, 


with his legs interwoven under him. This God had a 


Gooſe for his enſign; whence it is, that ſome learned 

men pretend to deduce his original from Jupiter Ca- 

Pitolinus, At his left-hand, beneath the _ Hel 
| ecme 


4 a 


„This is an occaſional ſatyr upon drefs and faſhis 
on, in order to introduce what follows. 
1 By this fort of Idol is meant a taylor. 
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med to open, and catch at the animals. the Idol 
s creating ; to prevent which, certain of his prieſts 
urly flung in pieces of the uninformed maſs, or 
ſtance, and ſometimes whole limbs already en- 
ie eve cned, which that horrid gulph infatiably ſwallows - 
|. terrible to behold. The Gooſe was alſo held a 
Wbaltcrn divinity, or Deus Minorum Gentium, before 
cm roſe ſhrine was ſacrificed that creature, whoſe hour- 
tho food is human gore, and who is in fo great re- 
wn abroad, for bein the delight and favourite of 
ly a6. Egyptian Cercopithecus. Millions of theſe ani- 
con eis were cruelly ſlaughtered every day, to appeaſe 
at (© hunger of that inte deity. The chief Idol 
2s alſo worſhipped as the inventor of the Yard and 
ie Needle, whether as the God of Seamen, or on ac- 
ont of certain other myſtical attributes, hath not 
Wcen ſufficiently cleared. 
The worſhippers of this Deity had alſo a fyſtem of 
eir belief, which ſeemed to turn upon the follow= 
anos fundamental. They held the univerſe to be a 
ght, arge Suit of Cloaths, which inveſts every thing : that 
y U- ue earth is inveſted by the air; the air is invelied by 
he ſtars; and the ſtars are inveſted by the primumn 
oe, obile. Look on this globe of earth, you will find it 
cci- go be a very compleat and faſhionable Dreſs. What 
/ OG: that which fome call Land, but a fine coat faced 
ho, wich green? or the Sca, but a waiſtcoat of water- 
by ſhabby ? Proceed to the particular works of the crea= 
hey tion, you will find how curious Journeyman Nature 
tar hath been, to trim up the vegetable beaux : obſerve 
0:* Flow ſparkiſh a perriwig adorns the head of a Beech; 
gend what a fine doublet of white ſattin is worn bythe 
AA Birch. To conclude from all, wh-t is man himſelf 
ed but à 6 Micro-Coat, or rather a compleat ſuit of 
wo | _ cloaths, 
en + The Egyptians worſhippet a Monkey, which 
ed Bonimal is very fond of eating lice, ſtiled here crea- 
tires that feed on human gore. 
. 9 Alluding to the word Miſcrocoſm, or a little 
: E world, as man bath been galled by philoſophers, * 


— 
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cloaths with all its trimmings? As to his body, the 
can be no diſpute : but examine even the acqua 
ments of his mind, you will find them all contribu 
in their order, towards furniſhing out an exact drei 
to inſtance no more; Is not Religion a Cloak, Honel d 
a Pair of Shoes worn out in the dirt, Self love 
Surtout, Vanity a Shirt, and Conſcience a Pair FJ"! 
Breeches, which though a cover for lewdneſs as wel | 
as naſtineſs, is calily flipt down for the ſervice . 
both. - 
Theſe foſtulata being admitted, it will follow ie 
due courſe of reaſoning, that thoſe beings which thiÞ® 
world calls improperly ſuits off cloaths, are in eli 
the molt refined ſpecies of animals; or to procee 
higher, that they are rational creatures, or men. Fo 
is it not manifeſt, that they live, and move, and ta h 
and perform all other offices of human life ? Are n 
beauty, and wit, and mien, and breeding, their jnſef® 
parable proprieties: in ſhort, we ſce nothing b 
them, hear nothing but them. Is it not they wht 
walk the ſtreets, fill up Parliament „Coffee 
Play —, Bawdy-Houſes ? Tis true, indeed, that the@*< 
animals, which are vulgarly called ſuits of cloaths, 0 
eraſes do according to certain compolitions, receiv} 
different appellations. If one of them be trimmed” 
up with a gold chain, and a red gown, and a whit 
rod, and a great horſe, it is called a Lord Mayor 
if certain ermins and furs be placed in a certain pop 
fition, we ſtile them a judge; and ſo, an apt co 
junction of lawn and black ſattin, we intitle a. Biff 
ſhop. | 

Gihers of theſe profeſſors, though agreeing in tl 
main ſyſtem, were 4 more refined upon certai 
branches of it; and held that man was an anima 
compounded of two Dreſſes, the Natural and the C 
leſtial Suit, which were the body and the foul : tha 
the foul was the outward, and the body the inwar 
cloathing ; that the latter was ex traduce; but the for 
mer of daily creation and circumfuſion; this laſt the 

| 8 prove 
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ped by Scripture, becauſe in them © we live, move, 


the! 

gun and have our being :” 2s likewiſe by Philoſophy, 
ribul cauſe they are © all in all, and all in every part.” 
ire ſides, (aid they, ſeparate theſe two, and you will 


d the body to be only a ſenſeleſs unſavoury carcaſe. 
y all which it is manifeſt, that the outward dreſs 
uſt needs be the ſoul. 
To this ſyſtem of religion were tagged ſeveral 
baltern do&rines, which were entertained with 
eat vogue; as particularly, the faculties of the mind 
ere deduced by the learned among them in this 
hanner : Embroidery was ſheer Wit; Gold Fringe 
28 agreeable converſation ; Gold Lace was Re- 
\ceeMartce ; a huge large Perriwig was Humour; and a 
oat full of Powder was very good Railtety ; all 
hich required abundance of Fineſſe and Delicateſſe 
manage with advantage, as well as a ſtrict obſer» 
ance after times and faſhions. | 
I have, with much pains and reading, collected 
þWut of ancient authors, this ſhort ſummary of a body 
f Philoſophy and Divinity, which ſeems to have 
deen compoled by a vein and race of thinking, very 
ifferent trom any other ſyſtems, either Antient or 
odern, And it was not merely to entertain or ſa- 
Mizly the reader's curioſity, but rather to give bim 
ight into ſeveral circumſtances of the following ſto- 
y; that knowing the ſtate of diſpoſitions and opini- 
bus in an age ſo remote, he may better comprehend 
hoſe great events, which were the iſſue of them. I 
Idviſe therefore the courteous reader, to peruſe with 
2 world of application again and again, whatever I 
Save written upon this matter, Kod len theſe 

broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread 
imaſſpf my ſtory, and proceed, 

Theſe 


yard The firſt part of the Tale is the Hiſtory of Peter: 

forÞbereby Popery is expoſed : every body knows the 

theFapiſts have made great additions to Chriſtianity, *' 
that 


Nell 
We 
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is coat. W. Wooton. 
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_ Theſe opinions therefore were ſo univerſal, as 01 
as the practices of them, among the refined part Wit! 
court and town, that our three brother-adventure&S$w 
as their circumſtances then ſtood, were ſtrangely at 
loſs. For, on the one fide, the three ladies they a 
dreſſed themſelves to, (whom we have named 
ready) were ever at the very top of the faſhion, a 

abhorred all that were below it but the breadth 
a hair, On the other fide, their father's will » 
very preciſe, and it was the main precept in it, wil 
the greateſt penalties annexed, not to add to, or dim 
niſh from their coats, one thread, without a poſit! 
command in the will. Now the coats their fathy 
had left them, were, 'tis true, of very good cloth 
and beſides, ſo neatly ſown, you would ſwear th 
were all of a piece; but at the ſame time very plai 
and with little or no ornament :. and it happene 
that before they were a month in town, gre 
* Shoulder-Knots came np: ſtrait all the world v 
| Shoulde 


that indeed is the great exception which the Chur 
of England makes againſt them; accordingly Pet 
begins his pranks with adding a Shoulder-Knot t 


His deſcription of the cloth of which the coat w 
made, has a farther meaning than the words me 
ſeem io import: “ The coats their father had le 
« them, were of very good cloth, and beſides, { 
& neatly fown, you would ſwear it had been all e 
« a piece; but at the ſame time very plain, wil 
& little or no ornament.” This is the diſtinguiſh 
ing character of the Chriſtian Religion: Chriſtiana re 
lig io abſoluta & ſimplex, was Ammianus Marcellinus' 
deſcription ot it, who was himſelf a Heathen, W 
Wotton. 

* By this is underſtood the firſt introducing © 
, Pageantry, and unneceſſary ornaments in the church 

lach as were neither foz convenience nor edification 


- 
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oulder-Knots ; no approaching the ladies Ruelles, 
ithout the Quota of Shoulder-Knots. That fel 
dw,” cries one, * has no ſoul, where is his Shoulder- 


. 


y af not ?” Our three brethren ſoon diſcovered their 
at by ſad experience, meeting in their walks with 
d 


"ty mortifications and indignities. If they went ts 
ie Play-Houſe, the door-keeper ſhewed them int 


th Wc tweivepenny gallery. If they called a boat, ſays 
Waterman, „I am firſt ſculler.“ If they Repped 
wil go the Roſe to take a boitle, the drawer would e 
lin Friend, we ſell no ale.“ If they went 10 viſita 
ü dy, a footman met chem at the door, with “ Pra; 
th end up your meſſage,” In this unhappy caſe, they 


ent immediately to conſult their father's will, read 
© over and over, but not a word of the Shoulder- 
not ; what ſhould they do? What temper ſhould 


nei hey find ? Obedience wes abfolutely neceſſary, and 
grei yer Shovider-Knots appeared extremely requiſite. Af> 
wier much thought, one of the brothers, who happened 


o be more Book- learned than the other two, ſaid he 
had found an expedient. Tis true,” faid he, „ therg 
is nothing here in this will, + tot:dem_rerbts, making 
mention of Shoulder-Knots; but I dare conjecturs 
we may find them incluſive, or totidem ſyllabis,” This 
diſtinctꝭon was immediately approved by all; and ſo 
they fell again to examine. But their evil ſtar had ſo 
directed the matter, that the firſt ſyllable was not to 
be found in the whole writings. Upon which diſap- 
„ l pointment, he who found the former evalion, took 


ſhy 2s a Shoulder-Knot, in which there is neither ſym- 
ei metry nor uſe. - 82 
1us' + When the papiſts cannot find any thing which 
WY they want in Scripture, they go to Oral Traditian ; © 
thus Peter is introduced ſatished with the tedious 
; off way of looking for all the letters of any word, which 
rch8 he has occaſion for in the Will; when neither the. 
ion conſtituent” ſyllables, nor much leſs the whole word 
were there in termin, W. Wattom, e 


= 
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heart, and ſaid, * Brothers, there is yet hopes; f 
© though we cannot find them totidem verbis, nor 
„ tidem Hllabis, I dare engage we ſhall make the 
« out tertio modo, or totidem literis.” This diſcove 
was alſo highly commended, upon which they fel 
once more to the ſcrutiny, and picked out S, H, C 
U, L, D, E, R; when the fame planet, enemyt 
their repoſe, had wonderfully contrived, that a k 
Was not to be found. Here was a weighty difficulty 
But the diſtinguiſhing brother (for whom we ſhall 
hereatfer find a name) now his hand was in, prove 
by a very good argument, that K was a modern ill 
gitimate letter, unkzown to the learned ages, nor an 
where to be found in ancient manuſcripts. Calend 
hath in * Q. V. C. been ſometimes writ with a K, but 
erroucoully ; for in the beſt copies it has been ev 

Tpelt with a C. And by conſequence it was a groſt 
miſtake in our language to ſpell Knot with a K ; but 
that from henceforward, he would take care 1 
ſhould be writ witha C. Upon this, all farther dif. 
ficulty vaniſhed : Shoulder-Knots were made clearly 
out to be Jure Paterno, and our three gentlemen: 
ſwaggered with as large and as flanting ones as the 


But, as human happineſs is of a very ſhort dura- 
tion, ſo in thoſe days were human faſhions, upon 
which it entirely depends. Shoulder-Knots had their 
time, and we muſt now imagine them in their de- 
cline ; for a certain lord came juſt from Paris, with 
fifty yards of Gola-Lace upon his coat, exactly trim» 

med after the court-faſhion of that month. In two ho 
days, all mankind appeared cloſe up in bars offi 
+ Gold-Lace ; whoever durſt peep abroad withows 

| is} + 
® Ouibuſdam veteribus codicibus, ſome ancient ma- 
puſcripts. 

+ I cannot teil whether the author means any new 
innovation by this word, or whether it be only to in-“ 
troduce the new methods of forcing and perverting þq 


feripturee” RT. 
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% 19s compliment of Gold-Lace, was as ſcandalous as a 
nar and as ill received among the women: what 
theeWould our three knights do in this momentous af- 
over: ? They had ſufficiently ſtrained a point; already, 
y fell the affair of Shoulder-Knots ; upon recourſe to the 
1, Min, nothing appeared there but a/tum filentium, * 


hat of the Shoulder-Knots was a looſe, flying, cir- 
mſtantial point; but this of Gold- Lace, ſeemed too 
paſiderable an alteration without better warrant ; it 
id aliguo modo eſſentia adharere, and therefore re- 


my t 
a x 
ulty 


ſha 


oveQuired a poſitive precept. But about this time it fell 
tet, that the learned brother aforeſaid, had read 
" anfWri/totelts Dialecta, and ef, ny that wonderful 
ndailicce de Interpretatione, which has the faculty of teach- 


> but 


vg its readers to find out a meaning in every thing 


eVerBut itſelf ; like commentators on the Revelations, 
rol} ho proceed prophets without underſtanding a fyl- 
butÞble of the text. Brothers,” ſaid he, + * you are 
© 1 to be informed, that of Wills, duo ſunt genera, 
dif } Nuncupatory and Scriptory ; that to the Scrip- 
arlyÞ tory Will here before us, there is no precept or” 
nen mention about Gold- Lace, conceditur : but, fi idem 


the. afirmetur de nuncupatorio negatur, For, Brothers, 
if you remember, we heard a fellow ſay, when 
ra-. we were boys, that he heard my father's man ſay, 
don tHat he heard my father ſay, that he would adviſe 
ery: his ions to get Gold Lace on their coats, as ſoon 
le- as ever they could procure money to buy it.” 
ith}: By G that is'very true,” cries the other; “1 
me: remember it perfectly well,“ faid the third. And 
vo fÞ without more ado, they got the largeſt Gold-Lace 
off the pariſh, and walked about as fine as lords, | 
ut | C 2 A while 
is} + The next ſubject of our author's wit is the 
a» Hloſſes and interpretations of Scripture, very many 
bſurd ones of which are allowed in the moſt au- 
W fhentic books of the Church of Rome. W. Wotton, 
n-[ By this is meant Tradition, allowed to have. 


6 þqual authority with the Scripture, or rather greater. 
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A while after, there came up all in faſtion, a pr 
fort of ® flame-coloured ſattin for linings ; and i 
Mercer brought a pattern of it immediately to « 
three gentlemen : © An pleaſe your Worſhips, ( 
« he) + my Lord C—, and Sir J. W. had lininfi's 
* out of this very piece laſt night; it takes wonde te. 


82 


& fully, and I ſhall not have a remnant left, enou de 
© to make my wife a pin-cuſhion, by to-morroiil ©4 
„ morning. at ten o'clock.” Upon this, they {<* 
again to rummage the will, becauſe the preſent es 15 

u 


alſo required a politive precept, the lining being-he 
by orthodox writers to be the eſſence of the coal P 
After long ſearch, they could fix upon nothing to *« 
matter in hand, except a ſhort les of their n 
ther's in the will, f to take care of Fire, and put oi Ii 
their Candles before they went to Sleep. This, th“ 

. a gc : C 


This is Purgatory, whereof he ſpeaks more parlif* 
ticularly hereafter ; but here, only to ſhew how Scrip 
ture was perverted to prove it, which was done, bie 
giving equal authority, with the Canon to Apocrypha” 
called here a Codicil annexed, : 
It is likely the author, in every one of theſe change y 
in the brothers dreſſes, refers to ſome particular err 
in the Church of Rome; tho? it is not eaſy, I think 
to apply them all: but by this of flame. coloured ſattin 
is manifeſtly intended Purgatory ; by Gold-Lace ma 
perhaps be underſtood, the lofty ornaments and 
25 in the churches; the Shoulder-Knots and Silve 
ringe are not ſo obvious, at leaſt to me; but the 
Indian figures of men, women, and children, plainly 
relate to the pictures in the Romiſh churches, of God 
like an old man, of the Virgin Mary, and our Saviour 
das a child. | | 
+ This ſhews the time the author writ, it being 
about fourteen years ſince thoſe two-perſons were 
reckoned the fine gentlemen of the town. 
F That is, to take care of hell: and, in order te 
do that, to ſubdue and extinguiſh their luſts. 


— 
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00d deal for the purpoſe, and helping very far to- 


rds ſelf-conviftion, yet not ſeeming wholly of force 
eſtabliſh a command ; and being reſolved to avoid 
ther ſcruple, as well as future occaſion for ſcandal, 
Vs he that was the ſcholar, © I remember to have 
read in wills of a codicil annexed, which is in- 
deed a part of the will, and what it contains hath 
equal authority with the reſt, Now, I have been 
conſidering of this ſame Will here before us, and I 
cannot reckon it to be compleat, for want of 
ſuch a codicil ; I will therefore faſten one in its. 
proper place very dexterouſly ; I have it by me 
ſome time; it was written by a Dog-keeper of + 
my grand father's, and talks a great deal (as good 
luck would have it) of this very flame-co.ourea fate 
tin.“ The project was immediately approved by 
e other two; an old parchment ſcraw] was tagged 
according to art, in the form of a cedicil annexed, 
id the /at!in bought and worn. 

Next winter, a Player, hired for the purpoſe by 
e Corporation of Fringe makers, acted his part in 
new comedy, all covered with ꝗ Silver Fringe, and 
cording to the laudable cuſtom, gave riſe to that 
ſhion. Upon which, the brothers conſulting their 
Wiher's will, to their great aſloniſhment found theſe 
Words; Item, I charge and command my ſaid three 
ſons, to wear no fort of Silver Fringe upon or 
about their ſaid coats, &c.“ with a penalty, in caſe 
{ diſobedience, too long here to inſert, However, 
iter ſome pauſe, the brother ſo often mentioned for 


the s crudition, who was well {killed in criticiſms, had 
iniypund in 2 certain author, which he ſaid ſhould be 
Jod- meleſs, that the ſame word, which in the will 1 
Hur alled fringe, does alſo ſignify a broom-ſlick ; — 

| C 3 . doubtleſs 
ein . big f F 
#5. + I believe this refers to that part of the Apoarypha 
; here mention is made of Tobit and his Dog. 


t This is certainly the farther introducing the 
pomps of habit and ornament. 2 80 


54 


doubtleſs ought to have the fame interpretation 
aragraph. This, another of the brothers dif 
becauſe of that epithet ier, which could nc 
of ſpeech, 0 


ut it was reph 


this 
like 
he humbly conceived, in propriet 
reaſonably applied to a broom flick : 


A TALY” 


b 


ed upon him, that this epithet was underſtood in 


mythology ical and allegorical ſenſe. 
their father ſhould forbid them tt 
on their coats, a caution that ſeem 
ed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which, he w 
taken up ſhort, as one that ſpoke irreverently of x 


jetted a 
Wear a 


[*4 


5 


ain, w 
room. ſtic 


l 


However, 


Mydery, which doubtleſs was very uſeful and figni 


cant, but ou 


Saviour an infant, 


Mid, Images in the Church of Rome give him bu 
too fair a handle, The brothers remembere 


” 22 


_ 2 — 


t not to be over-curiouſly pryed inte 
or nicely reaſoned upon. And in ſhort, their father 
authority being now conſiderably ſunk, this exped 
ent was allowed to ſerve as a lawful diſpenſation 
wearing their full proportion of Silver Fringe. 

A while after, was revived an old faſhion, long ar 
tiquated, of embroidery with * Indian figures « 
men, women, and children. 
but too well, how their father had always abhorred 
this faſhion ; that he made ſeveral paragraphs ot 
purpoſe, importing his utter deteſtation of it, and be 
Rowing his everlaſting curſe to his ſons, wheneve 
they ſhould wear it. For all this, in a few days, the 
appeared higher in the faſhion than any body elſe1 
the town. But they ſolved the matter by ſaying, that 
theſe figures were not at all the ſame with thoſe that 
were formerly worn, and were meant in the will 
Beſides, they did not wear them in that fenſe, as for 
bidden by their father; but as they were a com 
mendable cuſtom, and of great uſe to the public 
That theſe rigorous clauſes in the will did t 


Here they remembere 


herefore 
requir! 


The images of Saints, the Bleſſed Virgin, and ot 


d, &c. 


* 
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quire ſome allowance, and favourable interpreta» 
on, and ought to be underſtood cum grano falls. 
But faſhions perpetually altering in that age, the 
holaltic brother grew weary of ſearching farther 
aſions, and ſolving everlaſting contradictions z* te- 
plved therefore, at all hazards, to comply with the 
odes of the world, they concerted matters together, 
nd agreed unanimouſly, to“ lock up their father's 
ill in a ſtrong box, brought out of Greece or Italy,” 
have forgot which) and trouble themſelves no fat- 
er to examine it, but only refer to its authorit 
henever they thought fit. In conſequence whereof, 
while after, it grew-a general mode to wear zn in- 
nite number of points, molt of them tagged with 
ilver ; upon which, the ſcholar 2 fe Ca. 
iedra, that Points were ablolutely Jure Paterno, as 
hey might "_y_ well remember, Tis true indeed, 
he faſhion preſcribed ſomewhat-more then were di- 
ectly named in the will; however, that they, as 
cirs general of their father, had power to make 
reqQBnd add certain clauſes for public emolument, tho“ 
 onſficr deducible, tofrdem verbis, from the letter of the 


n 


be C 4 will, 
2vet 
hel * The Papiſts formerly forbade the people the uſe 


e if Scripture in a vulgar tongue; - Pcter therefore /ocks 
pb his father's will in 4 box, brought out of 
recce or Italy: thoſe countrics are named, becauſe 
he New Teſtament is written in Greek; and the 
'ulgar Latin, which is the authentic edition of the 
mW ivle in the Church of Rome, is in the language of 
hicFÞ1d Italy. W. Wotton, 17 * 
or +- The Popes, in their decretals and bulls, have 
ariven their ſanction to very many gainful do@rines; 
hich are now received in the Church of Rome, that 
Ire not mentioned in Scripture, and are unknown to 
he Primitive Church: Peter accordingly pronaunces / 
« Cathedra, that Points tag = — Silver, were ab- 
olutely Jure Paterno ; | wore them" 
eat EA Hot W. Wotton” n 


Cad ; * 
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will, or elſe, Multa abſurda 1 This 
underſtood for canonical, and therefore on the fo 
282 Sunday they came to Church all covered wi 

oints. 

The learned brother ſo often mentioned, w 
reckoned the beſt ſcholar in all that or the next ſtree 
to it; inſomuch as having run ſomething behind 
hand with the world, he obtained the favour fro 
a +.certain' Lord, to receive him into his houſe, ar 
to teach his children. A while after, the Lord died 
and he by long practice of his father's will, ſoun 
the way of contriving a deed of conveyance of th 


houſe to himſelf and his heirs : upon which he too . 
ſſeſnon, turned the young Squires out, and recei uit 


od his brothers in their ſtead 3. 


SE CT. III. 
A Digreſſion concerning Critics. 


Mobo I have been hitherto as cautious as 
|. could, upon all occaſions, moſt nicely to fo 
Jow the rules and methods of writing, laid down by 
the example of our illuſtrious Moderns ; yet has th 
unhappy ſhortneſs of my memory led me into 
error, from which I muſt immediately extricate my 


+ This was Conſtantine the Great, from whom th 
| Popes pretend a donation of St. Peter's patrimony 
which they have been never able to produce, 
t Did. The Biſhops of Rome enjoyed their priviſh\,.. 
leges in Rome at firſt by the favour of Emperori, q 
whom at laſt they ſhut out of their own capital cut. 
and then forged a donation from Conſtantine the, 4 
Great, the better to juſtify what they did. In ima 
tation of this, Peter having run ſomething behind handy, .. 
in the world, obtained leave of a certain Lord, &. W 
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If, before I can decently purſue my principal ſub» 
ct. I confeſs with ſhame, it was an unpardonable 
>miſſion to proceed ſo far as I have already done, 
before I had performed the due diſcourſcs, Expoſtu- 
atory, Supplicatory, or Deprecatory, with, my good 
.ords the Critics, Towards fome atonement for 
his grievous neglect, I do. here make humbly bold 
o preſent them with a ſhort. account of themſelves 
of their Art, by looking into the original and pedi- 
ree of the word, as it is generally underſtood among 
is, and very briefly coplidering the ancient and pre- 
ent ſtate thereof, | 

By the word, Critic, at this day ſo frequent in all 
WM onverſations, there have ſometimes been diſtin« 
SS ifhed three very different ſpecies of mortal men, 
ccording as I have read in ancient Books and Pam» 
phlets; For, firſt, by this term was underſtood ſuch 
derſon as invented or drew up rules for themſelves 
nd the world, by obſerving which, as a careful 
eader might be able to pronounce upon the produce 
ions of the Learned, from his taſte to a true rehſh 
f the Sublime and the Admirable, and divide every 
beauty of matter or of ſtyle from the corruption 
hat apes it: in their common peruſal of books, 
ingling out the errors and defects, the nauſeous, the 
ulſome, the dull and the impertinent, with the cau- 
Jon of a man that walks through Edinborough 
reets in a morning, who 1s indeed as careful as be 
an, to watch diligently, and ſpy out the filth in his 
ay ; not that he 1s curious to obſerve the colour 
nd complexion of the ordure, to take its dimenſions, 
ach leſs to he paddling in, or taſting it; but only. 
ith a deſign to come. out as cleanly as he may. 
heſe men ſeem, though very erroneouſly, to, have 
nderſtood the 9 of Critic in a literal ſenſe z 
at one 3 part of his office was to praiſe 
nd acquit ; and, that a Critic, who ſets up to read, 
nly for an occaſion of cenſure and reprook, is a. 
F'cature as barbarous as a Judge, who ſhould take. 


0 
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up a reſolution to hang all men that came before him 
Upon a trial. #9 
Again, by the word Critic, have been meant, the 
reſtorers of ancient learning from the worms, and 
graves, and duſt of manuſcripts. h 

Now, the races of theſe two have been for ſomelM*"* 
ages utterly extinct; and beſides, to diſcourſe any 8 
* of them, would not be at all to my pur- — 

e. | 

The third, and nobleſt ſort, is that of the Trueſ"* 
Critic, whoſe originsl is the moſt ancient of all,'25 
Every True Critic is a hero born, deſcending in I. 
dirett line from a celeſtial ſtem, by Momus and Hy-. 
brie, who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who or 
begat Etcætera the elder, who begat B-tley, and 4 
Rytn-r, and W-tton, and Perrault, and Dennis, Who 
begat Eteztera the younger, FL 
And theſe ate the Critics from whom the com det 
monwealth of learning has in all ages received ſuch _* 


immenſe benefits, that the gratitude of their admir — 
ers placed the origin in Heaven among thoſe of Her] gr. 


cules, Theſeus, Perſeus, and other great deſervers of 
mankind, But heroic virtue itſelf hath not been ex thi 
empt from the obloquy of evil tongues. For it hath 


been objected, that thoſe ancient heroes, famous fo 2 i 
their combating ſo many giants, and dragons, and 3 
robbers, were in their own perſons a greater nuiſance} - 
to mankind, than any of-thoſe monſters they ſub- on 
dued; and therefore, to render their obligatio tir 


more compleat, when all other vermin were A 
ftroyed, ſhould in conſcience have concluded will P 
the ſame juſtice upon themſelves, Hercules moſt ge 
gerou!] did, and hath upon that ſcore, procured te of 
himſelf more temples and veitaries than the belt o 

his fellows. For theſe reaſons, I ſuppoſe, it is, wh) ge 
{ome have conceived, it would be very expedient fo 
the public good of learning, that every True Criticy |. 
as {00Þ as he had finiſhed his taſk aſſigned, ſhoulc 


ingoediarely deliver himſelf up to — P. 
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emp, or from ſome convenient Altitude ; and that 
o man's pretenſions to fo illuſtrious a character, 
ould by any means be received, before that opera- 
10n were performed, 8 i 
Now, from this heavenly deſcent of Criticiſm, and 
the cloſe analogy it bears to Heroic Virtue, tis eaſ 
to aſſign the proper employment of a true Ancient-- 
Genuine Critic ; which is, to travel through this vail 
world of writings: to purſue and hunt thoſe mon- 
ſtrous faults bred within them: to drag out the lurk- 
ing errors, like Cacus from his den; to multiply 
them like Hydra's heads; and rake them together” 
like Augea's dung: or elſe drive away a fort of Dan- 
gerous Fowl, who have à perverſe. inclination to 
plunder the beſt branches: of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, like thoſe Stimpbalian birds that cat up the 
fruit, ; þ F4 4/1 
Theſe reaſonings will furniſh us with zn adequate” 
definition of a true Critic; that, he is a Diſcoverer 
and Collector of Writers Faults. Which may be 
farther put beyond diſpute by the following demon- 


FJ ſtration : that whoever will examine the writings im 


all kinds, wherewith this ancient ſe& has honoure& 
the world, ſhall immediately find, from the whole 
thread and tenour of them, that the ideas of the au- 
thors have been altogether converſant,” and taken up 


JF with the faults and blemiſhes, and overſights, aud 


miſtakes of other writers; and let the ſubject treated 
on be whatever it will, their imaginations are ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſſed and replete with the defects of other 
pens, that the very quinteſſence of what is bad; does 
of neceſſity diſtil into their own : by which means, 
the whole appears to be nothing elſe but an Abſtra& 
of the Criticiſms themſelves have made. | 
Having thus briefly conſidered the original and of- 
fice of a Critic, as the word is underſtood in its mot 
noble and univerſal acceptation, I proceed to refute 
the objections of thoſe who argue from the ſilence and 
pretermiſſion of | authars ; by which they pretend to 
v5 bp. S..c dt 25 prove, 
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60 A Digreſſion concerning Critics. 
prove, that the very art of Criticiſm, as now exer. 
caſed, and by me explained, is wholly Modern; and 
conſequently, that the Critics of Great - Britain and 
France, have no title to an original ſo ancient and il. 
luſtrious as T have deduced. Now, if I can clearly 
make out on the contrary, that the moſt ancient 
Writers have particularly deſcribed, both the perſon 

and the office of a True Critic, agreeable to the defi. 
nition laid down by me; their grand pbjection, from 
the ſilence of authors, will fall-to the ground. 

I confeſs to have for a long time borne a part in 
#his general error: from which I ſhould never have 
acquitted myſelf, but through the aſſiſtance of our no- 
hle Moderns; whoſe moſt edifying volumes I turn 
indefatigably over night and day, for the improve- 
ment of my mind, and the good of my 1 
theſe have with unwearied pains made many uſeful 
ſearches into the weak ſides of the Ancients, and given 
us a comprehenſive liſt of them. * Beſides, they have 
proved beyond contradiftion, that the very fineſt 
things delivercd of old, have been long ſince invented, 
and brought to light by much later pens; and that 
the nobleſt diſcoveries thoſe Ancients ever made, of 
art or of nature, have all been produced by the tran- 
ſending genius of the preſent age. Which clearly 
ſhews, how little merit thoſe Ancients can juſtly pre- 


them by men in a corner, who have the unhappineſs 
whole compaſs of human nature, I eaſily concluded, 


ſome paſſages in their works, to obviate, ſoften, or 
divert the cenſorious reader, by Satyr, or Panegyric 
upon the Critics, in imitation of their Maſters, the 


See Wotton of Ancient * Morning Learning. 
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tend to; and takes off that blind admiration paid 


af converſing too little with preſent Things. Re- 
fleting matutely upon all this, and taking in the 


that theſe Ancients, highly ſenſible ot their many 
ixperfections, muſt needs have endeavoured from 


Moderns, 
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oderns, Now, in the Common- places of * both 
eſe, I was plentifully inſtructe d, * a long courſe, 
uſcful ſtudy in Prefaces and Prologues; and. there-, 
dre immediately reſolved to try what I could diſco- 
er of either, by a diligent peruſal of the moſt an- 
ient writers, and eſpecially thoſe who treated of the 
arlieſt times. Here I found to my great ſurprize,” 
at although they all entered, upon occaſion, into 
darticular deſcriptions af the True Critic, according 

they were governed by their fears or their hopes; 
et whatever they touched of that kind, was with 
bundance of caution, adventuring no farther than 
lythology and Hyeroglyphic. This, I ſuppoſe, gave 
zround to ſuperficial readers, for urging the filence of 
zuthors, againſt the antiquity of the True Critic, 
hough the Types are ſo appolite, and the applications, 
o neceſſary and natural, that it is not eaſy to con- 
cive, how any reader of a Modern Eye and Tate 
ould overlook them. I ſhall venture from a great 
number to produce a few, which I am very confident, 
will put this queſtion beyond diſpute. 

It well deſerves conſidering, that theſe Ancient 
Writers in treating enigmatically upon the ſubject, 
have generally fixed upon the very ſame Hyeroglyph, 
varying only the ſtory according to their affections or 
their wit. For, firſt; Pauſanias is of opinion, that 
the perfection of writing correct, was entirely owing 
to the inſtitution of Critics; and, that he can poſbbly 
mean no other than. the True Critic, is, I think, ma- 
nifeſt enough from the following deſcription, He 
ſays, “ They were a race of men, who delighted to 
« nibble at the ſuperfluities, and excreſcences of 
% books; which the learned at length obſerving, 
© took warning of their own accord, to lop the luxu- 
« riant, the rotten, the dead, the ſapleſs, and the 
© overgrown branches from their works.” But now, 
all this he cunningly ſhades under the following alle- 
g9ry'3 


* Satyr, and Panegyric upon Critics. 
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gory ; ** that the“ Nauplians in Argia, learned th 
« art of pruning their vines, by obſerving, that whey 
« 'an Aſs had browſed upon one of them, it thrived 
& the better, and bore fairer fruit.“ But + Herodo- 
tus holding the very ſame Hieroglyph, ſpeaks much 
plainer, and almoſt in terminis, He hath been ſo bold 
as to tax the True Critics, of ignorance and malice; 
telling us openly, for I think nothing can be plainer, 
„that in the weſtern part of Lybia, there were Aﬀex 
« with Horns;" Upon which relation ? Cteſias yet 
refines, mentioning the very ſame animal about In- 
dia, adding, „ That whereas all oth*: aſſes wanted 
„ a Gall, theſe horned ones were ſo rcaundant in that 
« part, that their fleſh was not to be eaten becuuſe of 
« its extream Bitterneſs.” 

Now, the reaſon why thoſe ancient writers treated 
this ſubje& only by types and figures, was, becauſe 
they durſt not make open attacks againſt a party. ſo 
potent and ſo terrible, as theCritics of thofe ages were; 
whoſe very voice was ſo dreadful, that a legion of 
authors would tremble, and drop their pens at the 
ſound ; for ſo Herodotus tells us expreſly in another 
place, “ how a vaſt army of Scythians was put to 
flight in a panic terror, 5 the braying of an Aſs,” 
From hence it is conjectured by certain profownd Phi- 
lologers, that the great awe and reverence paid to a 
True Critic, by the writers of Britain, have been de- 
rived to us, from thoſe our Scythian anceſtors. In 
ſhort, this dread was ſo univerſal, that in proceſs of 
time, thoſe authors who had a mind to publiſh their 
ſentiments more freely, in deſcribing the True Critics 
of their ſeveral ages, were forced to leave off the uſe 
of the former Hieroglyph, as too nearly approaching 
the Prototype, and invented other terms inſtead 
thereof that were more cautious and myſtical ; ſo 
Diodorous ſpeaking to the ſame purpoſe, ven no 
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arther than to ſay, * That in the mountains of He- 
& licon, there grows & certain weed, which bears a 


” © flower of ſo damned a ſcent, as to poiſon thoſe 
+ who offer to ſmell it.“ Lueretius gives exaRtly ths 
ola me relation; es 
g = 10 i etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, | 
x lorts odore hominem retro con ſueto necare. Lib, 6. 
* But Cteſias, whom we lately quoted, hath been a 
ww_ [2 deal bolder ; he hath been uſed with much ſe» 


verity by the True Critics of his own age, and there» 


* fore could not forbear to leave behind him, at leaſt 
| one deep mark of his vengeance againſt the whole 
ea ube. His meaning is ſo near the ſurface, that I on- 
ale der how it pollibly came to be overiooked by thoſe 


who deny the antiquity of True Critics. For pres 
tending to make a deſcription of many ſtrange ant» 
— mals about India, he hath ſet down theſe remarkable 
words: „ Amongſt the reſt,” fays he, “ there ig a 
rk « Serpent that wants Teeth, and conſequently cannot 
« bite; but if its Vomit (to which it is much ads 
s © 9ifted) happens to fall upon any thing, a certain 
i rottenneſs or corruption enſues : theſe Serpents are 
« generally found among the mountains where Jews 
« els grow, and they frequently emit a poiſonous 
% Juice; | whereof, whoever drinks, that perſon's 
*] hs Brains fly out of his noſtrils.” 
There was alſo among the antients a ſort of cris 
— tic, not diſlinguiſned in Specie from the ſormer, but 
in growth or degree, who ſeem to have been only the 
- Tyro's or junior ſcholars : yet becauſe of their _ 
5 employments, they are frequently mentioned as a fe 
o Þy themſelves. The uſual exerciſe of theſe younger 
a udents, was to attend conſtantly at theatres, and 


a Near Helicon, and round the learned hill, 258 
Gro tees, whoſe blolſoms with their odour kill. 
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learp to ſpy out the worſt parts of the play, wh 
they were obliged carefully to take note, and rende 
a rational account to their tutors. Fleſhed at the 
ſmaller ſports, like young wolves, they grew up i 
time, to be nimble and ſtrong enough for hunting 
down large game. For it hath been obſerved both 
among antients and moderns, that a True Critic hat 
one quality in common with a Whore and an Al. 
derman, never to change his title or his nature; 
that a Grey Critic has been certainly a Green one, the 
erfections and acquirements of his age being only the 
1mproved talents of his youth; like Hemp, which 
ſome naturaliſts inform us, is bad for Suffocationg, 
though taken but in the ſeed, I eſteem tne invention, 
or at leaſt the refinement of Prologues, to have been 
owing to theſe younger proficients, of whom Terence 
makes frequent and honourable mention, under the 
name of Malevoli. ; | | 
Now *tis certain, the inſtitution of the True Cri- 
tics, was of abſolute neceſlity of the common-wealth 
of learning. For all human actions ſeem to be di- 
vided like Themiſtocles and his company; one man 
can fiddle, and another can make a ſmall town a 
great city; and he that cannot do either one or the 
other, deſerves to be kick'd out of the creation. The 
avoiding of which penalty, has doubtleis given the 
firſt birth to the nation of critics, and withal, an oc- 
caſion for their ſecret detractors to report, that a True 
Critic is a ſort of mechanic, ſet up with a ſtock and 
tools for his trade, at as little expence as a taylor ; and 
that there is much analogy between the utenſils and 
abilities of both: that a Taylor's Hell is the type of a 
critics Common- Place-Book, and his wit and learn- 
ing held forth by the Gooſe : that it requires at leaſt 
as many of theſe, to the making up of one ſcholar, 
as of the other ta the compoſition of a man: that 
the valour of both is equal, and the weapons near of 
a ſize, Much may be ſaid in anſwer to thoſe invi- 
dious reflections: and I can poſitively affirm the oy. 
215 gps $4504 ee en $52 
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be a falſhood: for, on the contrary, nothing is 


1 ore certain, than that it requires greater, layings out, 
nc ve free of the critic's company, than of any other 
Dou can name. For, as to be a truc Beggar, it will 


mg a the richeſt candidate every groat h. s worth; fa 
efore one can commence a True Critic, it will coſt 
man all the good qualities of his mind; Which, 


Al- erhaps, for a leſs purchaſe, would be thought but 
* indifferent bargain. f 


Having thus amply proved the antiquity of Cxiti- 


then, and deſcribed che primitive ſlate of it; 1 ſhall 
ch examine the preſent condition of this empires 
"WS nd ſhew how well it agrees with its antieat ſelf 
* A certain author, whole works have 2 Ages 
eunce been entirely loſt, does in his fifth book, and 


ighth chapter, ſay of Critics, that their Writings are 
he Mirrors of Learning. This I underſtand in a lite» 
al ſenſe, and ſuppoſe our author muſt mean, that 


4 * vhoever deſigns to be a perfect writer, mult inſpect 
3 into the books of Critics, and correct his invention 
1 here as in a mirror. Now, whoever conſiders, that 


he mirrors of the antients were made of braſs, and 
'ne mercurio, may preſently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a True Modern Critic, and conſe- 
quently, muſt needs conclude, that theſe have always 
becn, and muſt be for ever. the ſame, For, braſs 
is an emblem of duration, and when it is ſkilfully 
4 burniſhed, will caſt Reflections from its own Super- 
4 (Ccies, without any aſſiſtance of mercury from behind, 
4 Al the other talents of a Critic will not require a par- 
ticular me.tion, being included, or caſily deducible 
2 to theſe, However, I ſhall conclude with three max» 
k ims, which may ſerve both as characteriſties to dif 
; tinguiſh a True Modern Critic from a pretender, and 
b will be alſo of admirable uſe to thoſe worthy ſpirits, 
g | who engage in ſo uſeful and honourable an art. 
z | TS 41:5 4114 to 
˖ 
J 


* A quotation aſter the manner of a great author. 
Vide Bentley's Diſſertation, &c. 3 


* 
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* Thefirſt is, that Criticiſm, con'rary to all other fa 
culties of the intellect, is ever held the trueſt and beſt; 
when it is the very firſt reſult of the Critic's mind: a 
fowlers'reckon the firſt aim for the ſureſt, and ſe&& 
dom fail of miſſing the mark, if they ſtay not for 2 
ſecond. 
© Secondly; The True Critics are known by their 
talent of ſwarming about the nobleſt writers, to which 
they are carried merely by inſtinct as a rat to the beſt 
cheeſe, or a waſp to the faireſt fruit. So, when the 
King is on horſeback, he is ſure to be the dirtieſt per- 
fon of the company; and they that make their court 
beſt, are ſuch as beſpatter him moſt, 
Laſtly; A True Critic, in the perufal of a book, 
is like a dog at a feaſl, whoſe thoughts and ſtomach 
are wholly ſet upon what gueſts fling away, and con- 
. fequently, is apt to Snarl moſt, when there are the 
fewelt bones. ; 
Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to ſerve by way 
of addreſs to my patrons, the True Modern Critics, 
and may very well atone for my paſt ſilence, as well 
as that which I am like to obſerve for the future. I 
hope I have deſerved ſo well of their whole boby, as 
to meet with generous and tender uſage at their hands, 
Supported by which expectation, I go on boldly io 


purſue thoſe adventures already ſo happily begun, 
SECT. IV. 
>. A TALE of a TUB, 


T HAVE now with much pains and ſtudy canduct- 

ed the reader to a period, where he muſt expect 
to hear of great revolutions. For no ſooner, had our 
Learned Brother, ſo often mentioned, got a warm 
houſe of his own over his head, than he began to 


look big, and to take mightily upon him; inſomuch 
* E 4 a * | [ 
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that unleſs the gentle reader, out of his great candour 
will pleaſe a little to exalt his idea, I am afraid he 
will henceforth hardly know the Hero of the play, 
when he happens to meet him; his part, his Arets 
and his mien being ſo much altered. fon, +» 
He t#ld his brothers, he would have them to know 
that he was their elder, and conſequently his father's 
ſole heir ; nay, a while aſter, he would not allow 
them to call him brother, but Mr. ETER; and then 
he muſt be ſtiled Father PETER; and ſometimes, 
My Lord PT EX. To ſupport this grandeur, which 
he ſoon began to conſider, could not be maintained 
without a better Fonde than what he was born to; 
aſter much thought he caſt about at laſt to turn Pro- 
jector or Virtaols, wherein he ſo well ſucceeded, that 
many famous diſcoveries, projets and machines, 
which bear great vogue and practice at preſent in the 
world, are owing entirely to Lord PzTzr's inven- 
tion. I will deduce the beſt account I have been able 
to collect of the chief amongſt them, without conſi- 
dering much the order they came out in; becauſe, I 
think, authors are not well agreed as to that point. 
I hope, when this treatiſe of mine ſhall be tranſlated 
into foreign langunges, {as I may without vanity af 
firm, that the labour of collecting, the faithfulneſs in 
recounting, and the great uſefulneſs of the matter to 
the public, will amply deſerve that juſtice) that the 
worthy members of the ſeveral Academics abroad 
eſpecially thoſe of France and Italy, will favourably 
accept theſe humble offers, ſot the advancement of 
univerſal knowledge. I do alſo advertiſe the moſf 
rcverend fathers the Eaſtern miſſior.aries, that I have 
purely for their ſakes, made' uſe of ſuch words an 
phraſes, as will beſt admit an eaſy turn into any o 
the Oriental languages, eſpecially the Chineſe. And 
ſo I poceed with great content of mind, upon res 
fleting, how much emolument this whole globe of 
earth is likely to reap by my labours, N 


5 
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The firſt undertaking of Lord Peter was to pr 
chaſe a “ large continent, lately ſaid to have been dif 
covered in Terra Auſtralis incognita, This tract o 
land he bought at a very great penny-worth from the 
diſcoverers themſelves, (though ſome pretended to 
doubt whether they had ever been there) and then re 
tailed it into ſeveral cantons to certain dealers, who 
carried over colonies, but were all ſhipwrecked in 
the voyage. Upan which, Lord Peter ſold the ſaid 
continent to other cuſtomers again, and again, and 
again, and again, with the ſame ſucceſs. 

The ſecond project I ſhall mention, was his + ſo- 
vereign remedy ſor the worms, eſpecially thoſe in 
the Spleen, {} The patient was to cat nothing after 
ſupper for three nights: as ſoon as he went to bed, 
he was carefully to lie on one fade, and when he grew 
weary, to turn upon the other”; he muſt alſo duly 
confine his two eyes to the ſame object; and by no 
means break wind at both ends together, without 
manifeſt occahon, Theſe preſcriptions diligently ob- 
ſerved, the Worms would void inleaſibly by perſpiras 
tion, aſcending through the Brain. | 

A third invention, was the erecting of a || Whiſper- 
ing-Office, for the public good and eaſe of all ſuch 

A | al 


That is, Purgatory. | 
+ Penance and Abſolution are plaid upon under the 
the notion of a Sovereign Remedy for the worms, 
eſpecially in the ſpleen, which by obſerving Peter's 
preſcripuon would void inſenſibly by perſpiration al- 
cending through the brain, &c. W. Wotton. - 

t Here the author ridicules the penances of the 
Church of Rome, which may be made as eaſy to the 
inner as he pleaſes, provided he pay for them ac- 
cordingly. * 6 480 i 1 
By his whiſpering-Office, 4or. the relief of eves 
droppers, phyſicians, bawds, and privy counſellors, 
be ridicules auricular confeſſion; and the prieſt who 
fakes it, is deſcrided by the als's bead, W. Wonon, 


— 
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tre hypochondriscal, or troubled with the cholies 
s midwives, ſmall politicians, friends fallen out, re- 
cating poets, lovers der y or in deſpair, bawds, privys 
ounſellors, pages, paraſites, and buffoons: in ſho 
fall ſuch as are in danger of burſting with too mue 
Vind. An Aſs's head was placed ſo conveniently, 
at the party affected might eaſily with his mouth ac- 
oft either of the animal's ears; which he was to aps 
ly cloſe for a certain ſpace, and by a fugitive faculty, 
eculiar to the ears of that animal, receive imme- 
liste benefit, either by eructatĩon, or expiration, or 
-omition., | 


Another very beneficial project of Lord Peter's 


terfWv2s an * Office of Inſurance, for tobacco- pipes, mar- 
ed, Nyrs of the modern zeal ; volumes of poetry, ſhadows, 
ew — | ———and rivets: thattheſe, 
ly Wor any of theſe, ſhall receive damage by Fire, From 
no hence our Friendly Societies may plainly find thems 
Mat Welves to be only tranſcribers from this original; tho“ 


he one and the other have been a great benefit to the 
ndertakers, as well as of equal to the public. 2 
Lord Peter was alfo held the original author of 
Puppets and Raree-Shows; the great uſefulneſs 
ch Fhereof being ſo generally known, I ſhall not eularge 

ther upon this particular. 
But, another diſcovery for which he was much re- 
owned, was his famous univerſal 4 Pickle. For 
* b | having 


r's I * This I take to be the office of Indulgencies, the 
al- Foſs abuſes whereof firſt gave occaſion for the Reſor - 

ation. f 
he + believe are the monkeries and ridiculous pro- 
he ſſions, &c. among the papiſts. | * | 
c- t Holy Water, he calls an Univerſal Pickle to pre- 
| toe houſes, gardens, towns, men, women, chile, 
eg. Iren, and cattle, herein he could preſerve them as 
und as inſefts in amber, W. Wotton, 


e 


fo. Ar TALE ; 
having remarked how your {4 common Pickle in uſe 
among houſewives, was of no farther benefit than to 
reſerve dead fleſh, and certain kinds of vegetables; 
eter, with great coſt as well as art, had cuntrived a 
Pickle proper for houſes, gardens, towns, men, wo- 
men, children, and cattle; wherein he could pre- 
ſerve them as ſound as inſets in amber. Now, this 
Pickle to the taſte, the ſmell, and the fight, appeared 
exactly the ſame, with what is in common ſervice 
for beef and butter, and herrings, (and has been often 
that way applied with great ſucceſs) but for its many 
ſovereign virtues was a quite different thing, For 
Peter would put in a certain quantity of his || Powder W'* * 
Pimperlimpimp, after which it never failed of ſucceſs, 
The operation was performed by Spargefaction in a 
roper time of the moon, The patient who was to 
be pickled, if it were a houſe, would infallibly be Tac 

preſerved from all ſpiders, rats, and weazels ; if the W'* 
party affected were a dog, he ſhould be exempt from e 
mange, and madneſs, and hunger. It alſo infallibly Ie. 
took away all ſcabs and lice, and ſcald heads from l 
children, never hindring the patient fiom any duty, ““ 
either at bed or board. riod 
But of all Peter's rarities, he moſt valued a certain W'** 
ſet of * bulls, whoſe race was by great Ai > pre- 1 
eryed . 


* is eaſily underſtood to be Holy Water, com- 
poſed of the ſame ingredients with many other 

Pickles, - we 7; Arr. 

And becauſe Holy Water differs only in conſe -e 
cration from common water, therefore he tells us that 
his pickle, by the powder of Pimperlimpimp re- 
ceives new virtues, tl ungh it differs not in ſight nor f,. 
ſmell from the commuu pickles, which preſerve beef, 2" 
and butter, and herrings, W. Wotton. . | 
The papal Bulls are ridiculed by name, fo 2 . 


iis w 1 2. 27 
N. 


? 


_ 


ed in a lineal deſcent from thoſe that guarded, 
e Golden Fleece. Though ſome who pretended 
> obſerve them curiouſly, doubted the breed had not 
een kept entirely chaſte; becauſe they had degene. 
ated from their anceſtors in ſome qualities, and ac. 
uired others very extraordinary, but a foreign mix» 
re, The bullsin Colchos are recorded to have bra» 
en ſcet; but whether it happened by ill paſture and 
1nning, by an allay from intervention of other pa- 
nts, from ſtolen intrigues: whether a weakneſs in 


en Wn : 123 ; 

y 22 had impaired the ſeminal virtue, or 

ore decline neceſſary through a long courle of time, 

er Ne originals of nature being depraved in theſe latter 
aful ages of the world: whatever was the cauſe, tis 


ftain that Lord Peter's Bulls were extremely viti- 


0 ed by the ruſt of time in the metal of their feet, 
be lich was now ſunk into common Lead. However, 
he Ne terrible roaring peculiar to their lineage, was 


reſerved ; as likewiſe that faculty of breathing out 


ly re from their noſtrils ; which notwithſtanding many 
\m | {cir detractors took to be a feat of art, to be no- 


ing ſo terrible as it appeared ; proceeding only from 
cir uſual courſe of diet, which was of + Squibs and 
ackers, However, they had two peculiar marks 
hich extremely diſtinguiſhed them from the Bulls 
Jaſon, and which I have not met together ig the 


jo ſcription of any other mouſter, belide that in 
m- orace: * 
Varias 


re we are at no loſs for the author's meaning, 
hat. Wotton. f ; 
Ibid. Here the author has kept the name, and 


— ans the Pope's Bulls, or rather his ſulminatious aud 
cel, communications of heretical princes, all ſigned 


th lead and the ſeal of the fiſherman, | 
+ Theſe are the fulminations of the pope, threaten- 
; hell and damnation to thoſe princes who offeud 


? ” 
+1443 » 
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Varias inducere plumas ; . 
and ol 

Atrum definit in piſcem. W 


For, theſe had Fiſhes Tails, yet upon occafion, cou 
out fly any bird in the ait. Peter put theſe Bulls ups 
ſeveral employs. Sometimes he would fet them 
roaring, to fright t Naughty Boys, and make the 
quiet. Sometimes he would ferd them out upon « 
rands of great importance; where it is wonderful 
recount, and perhaps the cautious reader may thiy 
much to believe it: an Appetitus ſenſibilis, derivit 
itſelf through the whole family, from their noble: 
ceſtors, guardians of the Golden-Fleece; they cont 
nued ſo extremely fond of Gold, that if Peter f 
them abroad, though it were only upon a compl 
ment; they would Roar and Spit, and Belth, 7 
Piſs, and Fart, and Snivel out Fire, and keep 
r, coyl, till you flung them a bit of Gol 

ut then, Pulveris exig ni jattu, they would grow cal 
and quiet as lambs, In ſhort, whether by ſecret ce 
nivance, or encouragement from their maſter, or « 
their own liquoriſh affection to gold, or both; it 
certain they were no better than a ſort of ſture 
ſwaggering beggars; and where they could not p 
vail to get an alms, would make women maiſcar 


and children fall into fits; who, to this very (F. 
oſually call ſprites and hobgoblins by the name 4 
ace 


Bull-Beggars. They grew at laſt ſo very troubleſo 
to the neighbourhood, that ſome gentlemen of (P91 
North-Well, got a parcel of right Engliſh Bull- De 

and baited them fo terribly, that they felt it e 


after. | BY 
I 'muſt needs mention one more of Lord Pe 
$331 ; , s 4 67-4434 proj 101. 

amer, 


1 That is, kings who incur his diſpleaſure, .cer. 
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projets, which was very extraordinary, aud diſco- 
vered him to be maſter of a high reach, and profound 
invention, Whenever it happened that any rogue of 
Newgate was condemned to be hanged, Peter would 
offer him a pardon for a certain ſum of money; 
which, when the poor Caitilf had made all ſhifts to 
ſcrape up and ſend; His Lordſhip would returna 

un picce of paper in this form: 


ne © all mayors, ſheriffs, jaylors, conſtabies, 
« bayliffs, hangmen, &c. Whereas we are 
ng intormed that A. B. remains in the hands of you, 
nu or any of you, under the ſeutence of death. We 
vu will and command vou upon fight hereof, to let 
« the faid priſoner depart to his own habitation, 
whether he ſtands condemned for murder, ſodomy, 
rape, ſactilege, inceſt, treaſon, blaſphemy, &c. 
* for which this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant; and 
and if you fail hereof, G—d d—mn you and 
een yours to all eternity. And ſo we bid you hearuly 
0108 tarewel, | 
cal Your moſt Humble — 


dz b | Man's Man, 
Euyrrrorn PETER”! 


The wretches truſting to this, loſt their lives and 


oney roo. : 
I deſire of thoſe, whom the Learned among poſte- 
ity will appoint for commentators upon this elabo- 


10 ate treatiſe; that they will proceed with great caution 
ofPpon certain dark points, wherein all who are not 
| 35 * D | : 2 ere 
it e 


This is a copy of a general pardon ſigned Servus 
peigervorum. 
oje Lid. Abſolution in Articu/o Mortis, and the tax 


amere Apoſlolicæ are jeſted upon in Emperor Peter's 
ter, W. Wotton. 


% 
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Vere adepti, may be in danger to form raſh and haſty 
concluſions, eſpecially in ſome myſterious paragraphe, 
where certain Arcana are joined for brevity ſake, 
which in the operation mult be divided. And, I 
am certain, that future ſons of art will return large 
thanks to my memory, for ſo grateful, ſo uſeful an 
inuendo 

It will be no difficult part to perſuade the reader, 
that ſo many worthy diſcoveries met with great ſuc- 
cels in the world ; though I may juſtly aſſure him 
that I have related much the {ſmalleſt number; my 
deſign having been only to ſingle out ſuch as will be 
of moſt benefit for public imitation, or which bet WP! 


ſerved to give ſome idea of the reach and wit of the 

inventor. And therefore it need not be wondered, if de 
by this time, Lord Peter was become exceeding dr 
rich: but, alas! he had kept his brain ſo long, and. 
fo violently upon the rack, that at laſt it ſhook itſelf, te. 
and began to turn round for a little eaſe. In ſhort, fel 
what with pride, projects, and knavery, poor Peter 
was grown diſtracted, and conceived the ſtrangeſt © 
imaginations in the world, In the height of his fits wh 
(as it is uſual with thoſe who run mad out of pride). * 
he would call himſelf “ God Almighty, and ſome- 5% 
times Monarch of the Univerſe. 1 have ſeen him * 


(fays my author) take three old + high-crowned Hats, . 
and clap them all on his head, three ſtory high, with. ( 
a huge bunch of f Keys at his girdle, and an Angling -: 
Rod in his hand. In which guiſe, whoever went to 
take him by the hand, in the way of ſalutation, Peter, 
with much grace, like a well-educated ſpaniel, would 


preſent” . 
The Pope is not only allowed to be the Vicar of 75 


Chrilt, but by ſeveral Divines is called God upon p. 
earth, and other blaſphemous titles, | 
+ The Triple Crown. ; * 
x The Keys of the Church. ; 
Bid. The Pope's univerſal Monarchy, and hi, . 
Triple Crown, aud Fiſher's Ring. W. Wotton, Ch 


— 
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"WY preſent them with his 9 Foot: and if they refuſed 
' fs civility, then he would raiſe it as high as their 

I chops, and give them a damned kick on the mouth, 

WM which hath ever ſince been called Salute. Whoever 
\ WM walked by, without paying him their compliments 
having a wonderful ſtrong breath, he would blow 
their hats off into the dirt. Mean time, his affairs at 


8 home went upſide down, and his two brothers had 
Wl 2 wretched time; where his firſt * Botaude was to 
y kick both their + Wives one morning out of doors, 
6 and his own too; and in their ſtead, gave orders to 


pick up the three firſt ſtrolers could be met with in 
de the ſtreets. A while after, he nailed up the cellar- 
dor; and would not allow his brothers 4 a drop of 
drink to their victuals. Dining one day at an alder- 
nd man's in the city, Peter obſerved him expatiating af- 
if Wer the manner of his brethren, in the praiſes of his 
'Wiirloin of beef. © Beef,” ſaid the ſage magiſtrate, 
« is the King of Meat; Beef comprehends in it the 
® quinteſſence of Partridge, and Quail, and Veniſon, 
„ and Pheaſants, and.Plumb» Pudding, and Cuſtard.” 
When Peter came home, he would needs take the 
ancy of cooking up this doctrine into uſe, and apply 
he precept, in default of a firloin to his brown loaf : 
Bread (ſays he) Dear Brothers, is the ſtaff of life; 


1 in which bread is contained, incluſive, the quinteſ- 
* ſence of beef, mutton, veal, veniſon, partridge, 
* a 1 © plumb- 
ter, 


via 5 Neither does his arrogant way of requiring men 
o kiſs his ſlipper, eſcape reflection. W. Wotton. 
* This word properly ſignifies a ſudden jerk, or 
Jh of an horſe, When you do not expect it. 
+ The Celibacy of the Romiſh Clergy is ſtruck at 
Peter's beating his own and brothers wives out of 
" Woors, W. Wotton. 2 I 
t The Pope's refuſing the cup to the Laity, per- 
| hi ading them that the blood is contained in the 
| i fab, * that the biead is the real and entite body 
christ. | 1 


% 
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% plumb- pudding, and cuſtard: and to render all 
* compleat, there is intermingled a due quantity of 
& water, whoſe crudities are alſo correted by yeaſt 
«© or barm, thro' which means it becomes a whole. 
© ſome fermented liquor diffuſed through the maſs 
«© of the bread.” Upon the ſtrength of theſe conclu- 
fions, next day at dinner, was the brown loaf ſerved 
up in all the formality of a city feaſt. ** Come, Bro- 
& thers (ſaid Peter) fall to, and ſpare not; here is 
* excellcnt good “ mutton ; or hold, now my hand 
« is in, I'll help you,” At which word, in much 
ceremony, with fork and knife, he carves out two 
good ſlices of a loaf, and preſents each on a plate to 
his brothers. The elder of the two not ſuddenly en- 
tering into Lord Peter's conceit, began with very ci- 
vil language to examine the myſtery. © My Lord, 
„ (ſaid he) 1 doubt, with great ſubmiſſion, there may 
* be ſome miſtake. What (ſays Peter) you are 
« pleaſant ; come then, let us hear this jeſt your head 
« is ſo big with. None in the world, my Lord; 
&« but unleſs I am very much deceived, your Lord- 
« ſhip was pleaſed a while ago, to let fall a word 
„% about mutton, and I would be glad to ſee it with 
e all my heart. How, (ſaid Peter, appearing in 
great ſurprize) I do not comprehend this at all,”— 
Upon which the younger interpoſing, to ſet the buſi. 
nels right; My Lord, (faid he) my brother I ſup- 
« poſe is hungry, and longs for the mutton your 
& Lordſhip hath promiſed us to dinner. Pray (ſaid 
% Peter, take me along with you; either you are 
„% both mad, or diſpoſed to be merrier than I ap 
© prove of, if You there do not like your piece, 


„ will carve you another, though I ſhould take th 
6 


* Tranſubſtantiation, Peter turns his bread int 
mutton, and according to the Popiſh doctrine 
Concomitants, his wine too, which in his way | 
calls, palming his damned cruſts upon his brothers , 
mutton. W. Wotton, f 
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to be the choice bit of the whole Shoulder. What 
* then, my Lord, (replied the firſt) it ſeems this is a 
„Shoulder of Mutton all this while. Pray, Sir, 
„ (ſays Peter) eat your victuals, and leave off your 
* impertinence, if you pleaſe ; for I am not diſpoſed 
„to reliſh it at preſent:“ but the other could not 
forbear, being over-provoked at the affected ſerious- 
neſs of Peter's countenance; By G—, my Lord” 
ſaid he, © I can only ſay, that to my eyes and fin- 
© gers, and teeth, = noſe, it ſeems to be nothing 
s but a cruſt of bread.” Upon which the ſecond put 
in his word; © I never ſaw a piece of mutton in my 
« life, ſo nearly reſembling a flice from a twelves 
« penny loaf,” „Look ye, gentlemen,” cries Pes 
ter, in a rage, & to convince you, what a couple of 
„ blind, poſitive, ignorant, wilſul puppies you are, 
« I will uſe but this plain argument; By Gy 
© it is true, good, natural mutton as any in Leadens 
Hall market; and G— confound you both eters 
© nally, if you offer to believe otherwiſe.” Such a 
thundering proof as this, left no further room for obs 
jection; the two unbelievers beganto gather and pocket 
up their miſtakes as haſtily as they could. wa 
„truly,“ ſaid the firſt, © upon more mature conſi- 
% deration”—* Ay,” ſays the other, interrupting 
him, „now I have thought better on the thing, your 
« lordſhip ſeems to have a great deal of reaſon,” 
« Very well,“ ſaid Peter,“ — fill me a beer 
« glaſs of claret; here's to you both, with all my 
&© heart.” The two brethren, much delighted to ſee 
him ſo readily appeaſed, returned their moſt humble 
thanks, and ſaid, they would be glad to pledge his 
lordſhip. “ That you ſhall,” ſaid Peter, © Iam 
* not a perſon to refuſe you any thing that is reaſon- 
able; wine e taken, is a cordial; here 
„is a glaſs a piece for you; it is true natural juice 
from the grape, none of your damn'd vintner's 
© brewings.” Having ſpoke thus, he preſented to 
each of them another large dry crult, bidding them 
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drink it of, and not be baſhful, for it would do them 
no hurt. The two brothers, after having performed 
the uſual office in ſuch delicate conjuactures, of itar- 
ing a ſufficient period at Lord Peter, and each other, 
and finding how matters were likely to go, reſolved 
not to enter on a new diſpute, but let him carry the WW it 
point as he pleaſed ; for he was now got into one of 
his mad fits, and to argue or expoſtulate further, Nit 
would only ſerve to render him a hundred times more WW 
untractable. G 
I have choſen to relate this worthy matter in all its WW ar 
circumſtances, becauſe it gave a principal occaſion to n 
that great and famous * Rupture, which happen'd a- 
bout the ſame time among theſe brethern, and was n. 
never aſterwards made up. But of that, I ſhall treat I n. 
at large in another ſection. 


However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, even in Ip 
his lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his com- v 
mon converſation, extreme wiltul and poſitive, and In 
would at any time rather argue to the death, than al- i! 
low himſelf to be once in an error. Beſides, he had Ni 
an abominable faculty of telling huge palpable Lyes Ne. 
upon all occaſions; and. wearing, not only to the } «| 
truth, but curſing the whole company to hell, if they | a 
pretended to make the leaſt ſcruple of believing him. b 
One time, he ſwore he had a + Cow at home, which b. 
gave as much milk at a meal, as would fill three ff 
| thouſand churches ; and what was yet more extraot- g 
dinary, would never turn ſour. Another time he 

was telling of an old | Sign-Poſt that belonged to his 


It Father, with nails and timber enough on it to build 


ſixteen I «| 
| R 
* By this Rupture is meant the Reformation. Nt 


+ The ridiculous multiplying of the Virgin Mary's I xi 
milk, among the papiſts, under the allegory of a cow, g 
which gave as much milk at a meal, as would fill o 
three thouſand churches. W. Wotton ſe 
t By this Sign-Poſt is meant the Croſs of our bleſ- v 
| ſed Saviour. 3 f 
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ſixteen large men of war. Talking one day of Chi- 
neſe waggons, which were made ſo light as to fail 
over mountains: Z ds, ſaid Peter, where's the 
Wonder of that? By G—, I ſaw a h large houſe of 
lime and ſtone travel over fea and land (granting that 
it ſtop'd ſometimes to bait) above two thouſand 
German leagues. And that which was the good of 
it, he would ſwear deſperately all the while, that he 
never told a lye in his life; and at every word, By 
G—, Gentlemen, I tell you nothing but the truth; 
and dl broil them eternally that will not believe 
me. 

In ſhort, Peter, grew ſo ſcandalous, that all the 
neighbourhood began in plain words to ſay, he was 
no better than a knave. And his two brothers, long 
weary of his ill uſage, reſolved at laſt to leave him; 
but firſt, they humbly deſired a copy of their father's 
Will, which had now lain by neglected, time out of 
mind. Inſtead of granting this requeſt, he called 
them damned ſons of whores, rogues, traytors, and 
the reſt of the vile names he could muſter up. How- 
ever, While he was abroad one day with his proj Els, 
the two youngſters watch'd their opportunity, made. 
a (hift to come at the Will, || and took a Copia vera, 
by which they preſently ſaw how groſly they had 
been abuſed ; their father having left them equal 
heirs, and ſtrictly commanded, that whatever they 
got, ſhould lic in common among them all, Purſu- 
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The chappel of Loretto. He falls here only upos 
the ridiculous inventions of popery : the church of” 
Rome intended by theſe things, to gull filly; ſuper- 
ſtitious people, and rook them of their money ; that 
the world had been too long in ſlavery, our anceſtors 
gloriouſly redeemed us from that Yoke, The church 
of Rome therefore ought to be expes'd, and he de, 
ſerves well of mankind that does expoſe it. W. 
Wotton. 


| Tranſlated the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongues. | 
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ant to which, their next enterprize was to break open 
the cellar-door, and get a little good J drink, to ſpi. 
rit and comfort their hearts. In copying the will, 
they had met another precept againſt whoring, divorce 
and ſeparate maintenance : upon which, their next“ 
work was to diſcard their concubines, and ſend for 
their wives, Whilſt all this was in agitation, there 
enters a ſolicitor from Newgate, deſiring Lord Pe. 
ter would pleaſe to procure a Pardon for a thief that 
was to be hang'd to-morrow. But the two brothers told 
him, he was a coxcomb to ſeek pardons from a fel. 
low, who deſerv'd to be hang'd much better than his 
client; and diſcovered all the method of that impoſ- 
ture, in the ſame form 1 delivered it a while ago, ad- 
viſing the ſolicitor to put his friend upon obtaining + 
a pardon from the king. In the midſt of all this clut- 
ter and revolution, in comes Peter with a file of ff 
dragoons at his heels, and gathering from all hands 
what was in the wind; he and his gang, after ſeve- 
ral millions of ſcurrilitics and curſes, not very impor- 
tant here to repeat, by main force, very fairly & kicks 
them both out of doors, and would never let them 
come under his roof, from that time to this, 


1 Adminiſtred the cup to the laity at the commu- 
nion. 

* Allow'd the marriages of prieſts. 

+ Directed penitents not to truſt to pardons and 
abfolutions procur'd for money, but ſent them to im- 
plore the mercy of God, from whence alone remil- 
fon is to be obtain'd. | 

tt Be Peter's Dragoons, is meant the civil power, 
| which thoſe princes, Who were bigotted to the Romiſh 
| ſuperſtition, employ'd againſt the reformers, 

The pope ſhuts all who diſſent from him out of 
the church. | 


T. 


. 
SECT. V. 


A Digreſſion in the modern kind. 


E whom the world is pleaſed to honour with- 
the title of Modern Authors, ſhoald never 
have been able tompaſs our great dehgn of an ever- 
laſting remembrance, and never-dying fame, if our 
endeavours had not been ſo highly ſerviceable to the 
general good of mankind. This, O Univerſe, is the 
adventurous attempt of me thy ſecretary ; 


————Quemvis perferre labore 4 
Suadet, & inducit noctes "BY ve 


To this end, I have ſome ti ce, with a world 
of pains and art, diſſected the cafeaſe of Human Na- 
ture, and read many uſeful le&dgres upon the ſeveral 
paris, both Containing and Contained ; till at laſt it 
{melt ſo ſtrong, I could preſerve it no longer. Upon 
which, I have been at a great expence to fir up all the 
bones with exact contexture, and in due ſymmetry ; 
ſo that I am ready to ſhew a very complete anatomy 
thereof to all curious Gentlemen and others. But not 
to digreſs farther in the midſt of a digreſſion, as I have 
known ſome authors incloſe digteſſions in one ano- 
ther, like a neſt of boxes; I do affirm, that having 
carefully cut up Human Nature, I have found a very 
{trange, new, and important diicovery ; that the pub- 
lick good of mankind is performed by two ways, in- 
ruins, au. d diverſion. And I have farther proved 
in my ſaid ſeveral readings, (Which, perhaps, the 
world may one day fee, if I can prevail on any friend 
to ſteal a copy; or on any certain gentlemen of my 
admirers, to be very importunate) that, as mankind 
is now diſpoſed, he receives much greater advantage 
by being Diverted than Inſtructed ; his epidemical 
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diſeaſcs being Faſtidioſity, Amorphy, and Oſcitation: 
whereas in the preſent univerſel empire of wit and 
learning, there ſeems but little matter left for Inftruce 
tion. However, in compliance with a leſſon of great 
age and authority, I have attempted carrying the 
point in all its heights; and accordingly throughout 
this divine treatiſe, have ſkilfully kneaded up both 
together with a Layer of Utile, and a Layer of Dulce, 

When I conſider how exceedingly our illuſtrious 
Moderns have eclipſed the weak glimmering lights of 
the Antients, and turned them out of the road of all 
faſhionable commerce, to a degree, that our choice || 
town-wits of moſt refined accompliſhments, are in 
grave diſpute, whether there have been ever any an- 
tients or no : in which point we are like to receive 
wonderful backe from the moſt uſeful labours 
and lucubrations 0/ {3 worthy Modern Dr. B-tley: 
I ſay, when I conhdex. all this, I cannot but bewail, 
that no famous Modern have ever yet attempted an 
univerſal ſyſtem in a, ſmall portable volume, of all 
things that are to be known, or believed, or imagin- 


ed, or practiſed in life. I am however forced to ac- 


knowledge, that ſuch an enterprize was thought og 


| ſome time ago by a great = 1 of O. Brazile. 


| The method he propoſed, was | 
| Receipt, a Noſtrum, which after his untimely death, 


y a certain Curious 


1 found among his papers; and do here out of great 


aſlection to the Modern Learned, preſent them with 
; it 


The learned perſon here meant by our author, 
hath been endeavouring to annihilate ſo many antient 
writers, that until he is plcas'd to [top his hand, it 
will be dangerous to affirm, whether there have been 
anv antients in the world. 

1 This is an imaginary iſland, of kin to that, which 
is call'd the Painters wives iſland, placed in ſome up- 
known part of the ocean, merely at the fancy of the 


map- maker. 


. 


, 
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jt, not 2 it may one day encourage ſome 
worthy undertaker. 

You take fair correct copies, well bound in calfs- 
kin, and lettered at the back, of all Modern Bodies 
of arts and ſciences whatſoever, and in what language 
you pleaſe, Theſe you diſtil in baleno Mariz, inſu- 
ſing Quinteſſence of Foppy 2. S. together with three 
pints of Lethe, to be had from the apothecaries. 
You cleanſe away carefully the Sordes and Caput 
mortuum, letting all that 1s volatile evaporate, You 
preſerve only the firſt running, which is again to be 
diſtilled ſeventeen times, till what remains will amount 
to about two drams. This you keep in a glaſs-vial 
Hermetically ſealed, for one and twenty days, then 
you begin your catholick treatiſe, taking every morn- 
ing faſting (firſt ſhaking the Vial) three drops of this 
Elixir, ſnuffing it ſtrongly up your noſe, It will di- 
late itſelf about the brain {where there is any) in four. 
teen minutes, and you immediately perceive in your 
h ad an infinite number of Abſtrafts, Summaries, 
Compendiums, Extras, Collections, Medulla's, Ex- 
cerpta quædam's, Florilegia's, and the like, all dife 
poſed into great order, and reducible upon paper. 

I muſt needs own, it was by the aftiſtance of thig 
Arcanum, that I, tho* otherwiſe impar, have adven- 
tured upon ſo daring an attempt; never atchieved or 
undertaken before, but by a certain author, called 
Homer, in whom, tho* otherwiſe a perſon not withe 
out ſome abilities, and for an antient, of a tolerable 
genius: I have diſcovered many groſs errors, which 
are not to be forgiven his very aſhes, if by chance 
any of them are left. For whereas we are affured; 
he deſign'd his work for a “ complete body of all 
knowledge, human, divine, political, and mecha- 
nick ; it is manifeſt, he hath wholly neglected ſome, 
and been very imperfect in the reſt, For, firſt of all 
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* Homerns omnes res humanus poematis complexus 
et, Xcnoph, in conviv. | 
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as eminent a Cabbaliſt as his diſciples would repreſent 
him, his account of the Opus magnum is extremely 

oor and deficient ; he ſeems to have read but very 
uperficially, either Sendivogus, Behmen, or * An- 
thropoſophia Theomagica, He is alſo quite miſtaken 
about the Sphæra Pyroplaſtica, a negle& not to be 
{| attoned for; and (if the reader will admit ſo ſevere 
N Vix crederem Autorem hunc, unquam au- {Wal 

iviſſe ignis vocem. His failings are not leſs pro- Ino 
minent in ſeveral parts of the Mechanicks. For hav. br 
| Ing read his writings with the utmoſt application uſual I qu 
| N Modern Wits, I could never yet diſcover the ¶ th 
| Jeaſt direction about the ſtructure of that uſeful in- Nhe 


W firument, a Save-all. For want of which, if the Mo · ¶ bie 


derns had not lent their aſſiſtance, we might yet have ¶ to 
wandered in the dark. But I have ſtill behind, a en 
fault far more notorious to tax the author with; I No! 
mean, { his groſs ignorance in the Common Laws If co 
of this Realm, and in the doctrine, as well as diſci- Ius 
| pline of the church of England. A defect indeed, M 
| for which, both he and all the antients ſtand moſt I hi 
| juſtly cenſured by my worthy and ingenious friend, If ot 
Mr. W—tt—n, batchelor of divinity, in his incom || of 
4 wr treatiſe of Ancient and Modern Learning; a a 
| book never to be ſufficiently valued, whether we con- 
| fider the happy turns and flowings of the author's wit, I Þ: 
| the great uſefulneſs of his ſublime diſco ver ies * 
the 


50 
a 
* 
A treatiſe written about fifty years ago, by a | 
{ Welſh gentleman of Cambridge: his name, as I re- I 3+ 
member, was Vaughan, as appears by the anſwer to | © 
it, writ by the learned Dr. Henry Moor; it is a piece * 
of the moſt unintelligible fuſtian, that, perbaps was 1 
ever publiſh'd in any language. | h 
| - + Mr. W-tt-n (to whom our author never gives & ® 
| any quarter) in his compariſon of ancient and Mo- Fj 1 
dern Learning, numbers divinity, law, &c. among b 
| thoſe parts of knowledge, wherein we excel the an- f 
tienis. N 
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he ſubject of Flies and Spittle, or the laborious elo- 
uence of his ſtile. And I cannot forbear doing that 
author the juſtice of my publick acknowledgements, 
for the great Helps and Liftings I had out of his in- 
comparable piece, while I was penning this treatiſe, 

But, beſides theſe omiſſions in Homer, already 
mentioned, the curious reader will alſo obſerve ſeve- 
ral defects in that author's writings, for which he is 
not alogether ſo accountable, For whereas every 
branch of knowledge has received ſuch wonderful ac- 
quirements ſince his age, eſpecially within theſe laſt 
three years, or thereabouts ; it is almoſt impoſſible 
he could be ſo very perfect in modern diſcoveries, as 
his advocates pretend.» We freely acknowleege him 
to be the inventor of the . of Gun- Powder, 
and the Circulation of the Blood: but, I challenge 
any of his admirers, to ſhew me in all his writings, a 
complete account of the Spleen; does he not allo leave 
us wholly to ſeck in the art of Political Wagering ? 
What can be more defecttive and unſatisfatttory than 
his long diſſertation upon Tea? And as to his method 
of Salivation without Mercury, ſo much celebrated 
of late, it is to my own knowledge and experience, 
a thing very little to be rched on. 

It was to fupply ſuch momentous defects, that I 
have been prevailed on, after long ſolicitation, to take 
pen in hand; and I dare venture to promiſe, the ju- 
dicious reader ſhall find nothing negle&ed here, that 
can be of uſe upon any emergency of life. I am con- 
fident to have included and exhauſted all that human 
imagination can Riſe or Fall to. Particularly, I re- 
commend to the perulal of the learned, certain diſcos 
ver ies that are wholly untouch'd by others: whereof 
1 ſhall mention, among a great many more, My New 
help of Smatterers, or the art of being Deep-learned, 
and Shallow-read. A curious invention about Mouſe. 
Traps. An Univerſal Rule of Reaſon, or Every Man 
his own Carver; together with a moſt uſeful engine 


for catching of Owls, All which thejudicious _— 
| 1 
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will find largely treated on, in the ſeveral parts q 
this diſcourſe. 

-I hold myſelf obliged to give as much light as i 
poſſible, into the beauties and excellencies of what] 
am writing, becauſe it is become the faſhion and hu- 
mour molt applauded among tne firſt authors of thi 

olite and learned age, when they would correct the 
il]-nature of critical, or inform the ignorance of cout. 
teous readers, Beſides, there have been ſeveral fa- 
mous pieces lately publiſhed, both in verſe and proſe; 
wherein, if the writers had not been pleas'd, of their 
great humanity and affection to the publick, to give 
us a nice detail of the Sublime, and the Admirable 
they contain; it is a thouſand to one, whether we 
ſhould ever have diſcovered one grain of either. For 
my own particular, I cannot deny, that whatever I 
have ſaid upon this occaſion, had been more proper 
in a preface, and more agreeable to the mode, which 
uſually directs it there. But TI here think fit to lay 
hold on that great and honourable privilege of being 
the Laſt Writer; Lk. claim an abſolute authority in 
Tight, as the freſheſt Modern; which gives me a de- 
ſpotick power over all authors before me. In the 
ſtrength of which title, 1 do utterly diſapprove and 
declare againſt that pernicious cuſtom, of making the 
3 a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
ook'd upon it as a high point of indiſcretion in Mon- 
ſter-mongets, and other Retailers of ſtrange Sights, 
to hang out a fair large picture over the door, drawn 
after the life, with a moſt eloquent deſcription under- 
neath : this hath ſaved me many a three- pence; for 
my curioſity was fully ſatisfied, and I never offered 
to go in, tho' often invited by the urging and attend- 
ing orator, with his laſt moving and ſtanding piece 
of rhetorick ; Sir, upon my word, we are juſt going 
to begin. Such is exactly the fate, at this time, © 
Prefaces, Epiſtles, Advertiſements, IntroduQinns, 
Prolegomena's, Apparatus's, fo the Readers. —This 


| expedient was admirable at firſt; our great 9 
ä as 
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as long carried it as far as it would go, and with 
icredible ſucceſs. He hath often ſaid to me in con- 
dence, that the world would have never ſuſpected 
im to be ſo great a poet, if he had not aſſured them 
o frequently in his prefaces, that it was impoſſible 
hey could either doubt or forget it. Perhaps it may 
be ſo ; however, I much fear, his inſtructions have 
difyed out of their place, and taught men to grow 

iſer in certain points, where he never intended they 

ould ; for it is lamentable to behold, with what a 
azy ſcorn, many of the yawning readers in our age, 
do now a-days twirl over forty or fiſty pages of Pre- 
face and Dedication, (which is the uſual Modern 
tint) as if it were ſo much Latin. Tho” it muſt be 
alſo allow'd on the other hand, that a very conſider- 
able number is known to proceed, Criticks and Wits, 
by reading nothing elſe, Into which two faQtions, I 
think, all preſent readers may juſtly be divided. Now, 
for myſelf, I profeſs to be of the former ſort ; and 
therefore having the Modern inclination to expatiate 
upon the beauty of my own productions, and diſplay 
the bright parts of my diſcourſe ; I thought belt to 
do it in the body of the work, where, as it now hes, 
it makes a very conſiderable addition to the bulk of 
the volume, a circumſlance by no means to be neglect- 
ed by a ſkilful writer, 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknow- 
ledgement to an eſtabliſh'd cuſtom of our neweſt au- 
thors by a long Digreſſion unſought for, and an uni- 
verſal Cenſure unprovoked; by forcing into the light, 
with much pains and dexterity, my own excellencies, 
and other men's defaults, with great juitice to myſelf 
and candor to them; I now happily reſume my ſub- 
je&, to the infinite ſatisſaction, both of the feader 
and the author. 


SECT, 
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E left Lord Peter in open rupture with hit 
two brethern; both for ever diſcarded from 
his houſe, and reſigned to the wide world, with lit- 
tle or nothing to truſt to. Which are circumſtances 
that render them proper ſubjects for the charity of a 
writer's pen to work on; ſcenes of miſery, ever af. 
fording the faireſt harveſt for great adventures. And 
| in this, the world may perceive the difference be- 
tween the integrity of a generous author, and that of 
a common friend. The latter is obſerved to adhere 
cloſe in proſperity, but on the decline of fortune, to 
drop ſuddenly off. Whereas, the generous author, 
Juſt on the contrary, finds his hero on the dunghil, 
from thence by gradual ſteps raiſes him to a throne, 
and then immediately withdraws, expecting not fo 
much as thanks for his pains : in imitation of which 
example, I have placed Lord Peter in a noble houſe, 
given him a title to wear, and money to ſpend, There 
I ſhall -leave him for ſome time ; returning where 
common charity direfts me, to the aſſiſtance of his 
two brothers, at their loweſt ebb. However, I {hall 
by no means forget my character of an hiſtorian, to 
follow the truth ſtep by ſtep, whatever happens, or 
wherever it may lead me. | 
The two exiles ſo nearly united in fortune and in- 
tereſt, took a lodging together ; where, at their firſt 
Jeifure, they begau to reflect on the numberleſs miſ- 
fortunes and vexations of their lite paſt, and could 
not tell, on the ſudden, to what failure in their con- 
du& they ought to impute them; when, after ſome 
recollection, they called to mind the copy of their fa- 


ther's Will, which they had ſo bappily n 
| | This 


% 
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his was immediately produced, and a firm reſolu- 
on taken between them, to alter whatever was al- 
ady amiſs, and reduce all their future meafures'to 
e {trictef obedience preſcribed therein. The main 
ody of the Wil! (as the reader cannot eaſily have ſor- 
ot) conſiſted in certain admmirable rules about the 
earing of their coats; in the peruſa} whereof, the 
o brothers at every period duly comparing the 
octrine with the practice, there was never ſeen a wider 
ference between two things; horrible, downright 
anſgreſſions of every point. Upon which, they 

oth reſolved, without further delay, to fall immedi- 
tely upon reducing the whole, exactly after their fas 
her's model, | 
But, here it is good to ſtop the haſty reader, ever 
mpatient to ſee the end of an adventure, before we 
writers can duly prepare him for it. Lam to record, 
hat theſe two brothers began to be diſtinguiſhed at 
his time, by certain names. One of them defired 
o be called h MARTIN, and the other took the ap- 
dellation of || Jack, Theſe two had lived in much 
riendſhip and agreement, under the tyranny of their 
brother Peter, as it is the talent of fellow-ſufferers to 


Wo ; men in misfortune, being like men in the dark, 


o whom all colours are the ſame : but when they 
ame forward into the world, and began to diſplay 
hemſclves to each other, and to the light, their com- 
plexions appear'd extremely different; which the 
reſent poſture of their affairs, gave them ſudden op- 
portunity to diſcover. 

But. here the ſevere reader may juſtly tax me as a 
riter of ſhort memory, a defigiency to which a true 
Modern cannot but of neceſſity be @ little ſubject Be- 
zuſe Memory being an employment of the mind up- 
on things paſt, is a faculty, for which the learned in 
ur illuſtrious age have no manner of occaſion, who 
ical entirely with Invention, and ſtrike all things out 
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of themſelves, or at leaſt, by colliſion, from 
other: upon which account, we think it highly re 
ſonable to produce our great forgetfulneſs, as an a 
gument unan{werable for our great wit. I ought i 
method, to have inform'd the reader about fifty pag 
ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, and infuſed int 
his brothers, to wear on their coals whatever trim 
mings came up in faſhion; never pulling off any 
they went out of the mode, but keeping on all toge 
ther: which amounted in time to a medley, the mo 
antick you can poſſibly conceive ; and this to a de 
gree, that upon the time of their falling out, then 
was hardly a thread of the original coat to be ſeen 


but an infinite quantity ot Lace, and Ribbands, and 


Fringe, and Embroidery, and Points; (I mean, on 
thoſe L tagg'd with Silver, for the reſt fell off.) Now 
this material circumſtance having been forgot in due 
place ; as good fortune hath order'd, comes 1n ver 
properly here, when the two brothers are juſt going 
to reform their veſtures into the primitive tate, pre 
ſcribed by their father's will. 

They. both unanimouſly enter'd upon this great 
work, looking ſometimes on their coats, and ſom 
times on the Will. Martin laid the firſt hand; 2 
one twitch brought off a large handſul of Points; and 
with a ſecond pull, ſtript away ten dozen yards o 
Fringe. But when he had gone thus far, he demur« 
red a while : he knew very well, there yet remain'd 
. a great deal more to be done; however, the firſt heat 
being over, his violence began to cool, and he reſol- 
ved to proceed more moderately in the reſt of the 
work; having already very narrowly ſcaped a ſwing: 
ing rent in pulling oll the Points, which being tagg'd 
with Silver (as we have obſerved before) the judici- 

ou 


1 Points tagged with Silver, and thoſe doQrines 
mat promote the greatneſs and wealth of the church, 
which have been therefore woven deepeſt in the bod) 
of Popery. 
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s workman had with much ſagacity double ſown,. 


preſerve them from falling. Reſolving therefore 
rid his coat of a huge quanity of Gold-Lace, he 
k'd up the ſtitches with much caution, and dili- 
ntly gleaned out all the looſe. threads as he weat, 
ich proved to be a work of time, Then he fell 
out the embroider'd Indian figures of men, and 
men and children; againſt which, as you have 
ard in its due place, their father's teſtament was 
tremely exact and ſevere : theſe, with much dex- 
ity and application, were, after a while, quite era- 
ated, or utterly defaced, | For the reſt, where he 
ſerved the embroidery to be worked fo cloſe, 28 


Wt to be got away without damaging the cloth, or 


here it ſerv'd to hide or ſtrengthen any flaw in the 
dy of the coat, contracted by the perpetual tam- 
ring of workmen upon it; he concluded, the wiſe- 
courſe was to let it remain, reſolving in no caſe 
hatſoever, that the ſubſtance of the ſtuff ſhould ſuf- 
injury; which he thought the beſt method for 
rving the true intent and meaning of his father's 
ill. And this is the neareſt account I have been able 
3 of Martin's proceedings upon this great re · 
ution. 
But his brother Jack, whoſe adventures will be ſo 
traordinaty, as to furniſh a great pait in the 1e- 
ander of this Diſcourſe, entered upon the matter 
th other thoughts, and a quite different ſpirit, or 
e memory of Lord Peter's injuries, produced a 
gree of hatred and ſpight, which had a much 
eater ſhare of inciting him, than any regards after 
$ father's commands, ſince theſe appeared at beſt 
ly ſecondary and ſubſervient to the other. Hows 
er, for this medley of humour, he made a ſhift to 
d a very plauſible name, honouring it with the 
le of Zeal; which is, perhaps, the moſt ſignificant 
ord that hath been ever vet produced in any langu- 


e; as, I think, I have fully proved in my ex- 


leat Analytical diſcourſe upou that ſubjeQ; where» 
in 
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in I have deduced a Hiſtori-theo-phyſi-logical 
count of Zeal, ſhewing how it firſt proceeded fr 
a Notion into a Word, and from thence in a 
ſummer, ripened into a tangible Subſtance. 
work, containing three large volumes in folio, I « 
ſign very ſhortly to publiſh by the modern way 
Subſcription, not doubting but the Nobility a 
Gentry of the land will give me all poſſible ence 
rage ment, having had already ſuch a taſte of what 
am able to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brimful 
this miraculous compound, reſlecting with indig 
tion upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked | 
the deſpondency of Martin, prefaced his reſolutic 


we 

to this purpoſe. ++ What,” ſaid he, “a rogue ch. 
locked up his drink, turned _ our wives, che b) 
* ed us of our fortunes; palmed his damn'd cru ru 
« upon us for mutton; and at laſt kicked us out @ (1 
« doors; muſt we be in his faſhions with a pox ill, 
« raſcal beſides, that all the ſtreet cries out again. th 
Having thus kindled and inflamed himſelf as high th 
— and x conſequence in a delicate temper ill, ., 
eginning a reformation, he {et about the work ih, © 
mediately, and in three minutes made more diſpatd . th 
than Martin had done in as many hours. For, cou, „ 
teous reader, you are given to underſtand, that Zell, in 
is never ſo highly obliged, as when you ſet it . fe 
tearing : and Jack, Who doated on that quality . . 
himſelf, allowed it at this time its full ſwing, I. p. 
it happened, that ſtripping down a parcel of Co. 
Lace a little too haſtily, he rent the main body. | 
his Coat from top to bottom; and whereas his tales wr" 
was not of the happieſt in taking up a Stitch, Mig. 
knew no better way, than to dern it again with Pac 
thread and a Skewer, But the matter was yet 10 - 
nitely worſe (1 record it with tears) when he pi. 
ceeded to the Embroidery : for being clumſy © "0p 


natifre, and of temper impatient ; withal, beholdiq e 
millions of ſtitches, that required the niceſt * . 67 
! e date 
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: teſt conſtitution to extricate! in a great rage, he 
off the whole piece, cloth and all, and flung it 
a "to the kennel, and furiouſly thus continuing his 
reer: “ Ah, good brother Martin, ſaid he, do as 
1 do, for the love of God; ſtrip, tear, pull, rent, 


I « 


'2) i flay off all, that we may appear as unlike the 

rogue Peter as it is poſſible; 1 would not for an 

ha hundred pounds carry the leaſt mark about me, 
a 


that might give occaſion to the neighbours, of ſuſ- 
pecting I was related to ſuch a raſcal” But, Mar- 
a, who at this time happened to be extremely fleg- 
nick and ſedate, © begged his brother of all love, 
not to damage his coat by any means ; for he never 
would get ſuch another: deſired him to conſider, 
h that it was not their buſineſs to form their actions 
| by any reflection upon Peter, but by obſerving the 
T0 rules preſcribed in their father's Will. That he 
WW ſhould remember, Peter was ſtill their brother, 
N i whatever faults or injuries he had committed ; and 
" therefore they ſhould by all means avoid ſuch a 
a thought, as that of taking meaſures for good and 
evil, from no other rule than of oppoſition to him, 
"JW That it was true, the teſtament of their good Fa- 
"SF ther was very cxact in what related to the wearing 
of their Coats; yet was it no leſs penal and ſtrict 
in preſcribing agreement, and friendſhip, and af- 
u fection between them. And therefore, if ſtraining 
+ a point were at all diſpenſable, it would certainly 
be lo, rather to the advance of unity, than increaſe 
* of contradiction.” 
'Y Matitin had (till proceeded as gravely as he began; 
"Find doubtleſs would have delivered an admirable 
lecture of Morality, which might have exceectngly 
contributed to my reader's cepoſe, both of body an 
"Ymiad, (the true ultimate end of Ethics); but Jack 
was already gone a flight-ſhot beyond his patience. 
And as in ſcholaſtic difputes, nothing ſerves to rouze, 
the ſpleen of him that oppoſes, ſo much as a kind 
of pedantic affected calmneſs in the Reſpondent ; dil- 
putants 
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putants being for the moſt part like unequal ſeal 
where the Gravity of one ide advances the Lightn 
of the other, and cauſes it to fly up and kick t 
beam : ſo it happened here, that the Weight of Mz 
tin's argument exalted Jack's Levity, and made hi 
fly out and ſpurn againſt his brother's moderatiot 
In ſhort, Martin's patience put Jack in a rage; b 


mel 
that which moſt afflicted him, was, to obſerve su 
brother's coat ſo well reduced into tne ſtate of tnnoMl@hic 


cence, while his own was either wholly rent to hi 
ſhirt; or thoſe places which had ſcaped his crue 
clutches, were ill in Peter's livery. So that 
looked like a drunken Beau, half rifled with Bullies 
or like a freſh tenant of Newgate, when he has re 
fuſed the payment of garniſt; or like a diſcovere( 
Shop-lifter, left to the mercy of Exchange- Women 
or like a Bawd in her old velvet petticoat, reſigned 
into the ſecular hands of the Mobile. Like any, o 
like all of "theſe, a medley of Rags, and Lace, and 
Rents, and Fringes, unfortunate Jak did now ar 
pear : he would have been extremely glad to ſee hy 
coat in the condition of Martin's, but infinitely glad- 
der to find that of Martin's in the ſame predicament 
with his. However, ſince neither of theſe was like 
ly to come to paſs, he thought fit to lend the Whole 
buſineſs another turn, and to dreſs up neceſſity intoÞ" | 
a virtue. Therefore, after as many of the Fox's 2. 
guments, as he could muſter up,. for bringing Martin 
to Reaſon, as he called it, or, as he meant it, into 
his own ragged, bobtail'd condition; and obſerving 
he ſaid all to little purpoſe ; what, alas, was left for 
the forlorn Jack to do, but after a million of ſcur- 
rilities againſt his brother, to run mad with ſpleen, 
and ſpight, and contradiftion. To be ſhort, here 
began a mortal breach between theſe two, Jack 
went immediately to New Lodgings, and in a few 
days it was for certain reported, that he had run out 
of his wits, In a” ſhort time after, he appeared 


d, 
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road, and confirmed the report, by falling into the 
udeſt whimhes that ever a ſick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the ſtreets began to ſa- 
te him with ſeveral names. Sometimes they would 


nthorn ; ſometimes, | Dutch Jack; ſometimes, 


hich I leave the learned reader to determine) that 
e hath given riſe to the moſt illuſtrious and epi- 
W:mic ſect of Aolifts, who with honourable comme- 
oration, do {till acknowledge the Renowned JACK 
or their Author and Founder. Of whoſe original, 
well as principles, I am now advancing to gratify 
Je world with a very particular account. 


—— Melleo contingens cuncta Lepore. 


* That is, Calvin, from Calvus, Bald. 

+ All thoſe who pretend to Inward Light. 

} Jack of Leyden, who gave riſe to the Anabap- 
its, 

| The Hugonots. | 

The Gueuſes, by which name ſome Proteſtants 
8 Flanders were called. 

1 John Knox, the Refotmer of Scotland, 
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ll him * Jack the Bald; ſometimes, + Jack with a 


French Hugh; ſometimes, & Tom the Beggar ; and 
nelimes, J Knocking Jack of the North. And it 
as under one or ſome, or all of theſe appellations, © 
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